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CONTEMPORANEOUS PROTESTANTISM AND 
PAUL TILLICH 


GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


n 1902 Dr. Philipp Huppert wished to give his fellow-Catholics of 

Germany a picture of Protestantism as it presented itself at the 
turn of the century.' Some of the things that he foresaw were realized 
in the next fifty years, but he could not have foretold everything, not 
even the most important changes. However, he made a pertinent 
observation, valid for the Catholics of his time and all times: ‘‘Protes- 
tantism is in a constant flux, so that a polemic of twenty years ago, is 
today no longer to the point. .. . It is impossible to understand con- 
temporaneous Protestantism by consulting the older writings; these 
only show, as do the criticisms of the 16th century Reformers and 
their work, a Protestantism that no longer exists.’” 

Keeping this truth in mind, it might be useful to add a supplement 
to Huppert’s study in order to show how Protestantism has developed 
in the first half of our century. To make prophecies even for the im- 
mediate future is a temerarious undertaking, and instead of doing so 
we can restrict ourselves to a contemplation of what Protestantism is in 
the present time. To do so we must consult the Protestants themselves. 
This study wishes to consult one representative Protestant. However, 
we must begin with a rapid survey of some of the more prominent 
features of Protestant religion at the midcentury moment. 


I 


The first characteristic of Protestantism today is its abandonment 
of the Ritschl-Harnackian theology, which Huppert for his time could 
call massgebend. That theology applied the naturalistic historical 
method of the nineteenth century to the phenomenon of Christianity, 
and especially to its literary sources, with the supposition that Chris- 
tianity was a natural historical evolution of the idea of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, in such a way that the idea, 

' Philipp Huppert, Der deutsche Protestantismus su Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhun- 


derts (Kiln, 1902). 
2 Op. cit., p. iii, Vorwort; translation is made by the author. 
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primarily ethical, was growing ever and ever purer in an ever and ever 
better world. In 1949 Paul Tillich stated that this theology was dead 
even before Harnack had died: ‘‘When Harnack spoke in 1923, three 
years before his own death, at Troeltsch’s funeral, the first earthquake 
of the world to which both men belonged, had already happened. 
They died in an atmosphere strange to that in which they lived for the 
most part of their lives. And it seems that in Europe Neo-Protestantism 
died with them.” 

It was not 1900 that marked the end of the nineteenth century, but 
the outbreak of the First World War. From then on Protestant thought 
took a new road, and its guides were Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 
They dropped the quest for the historical Jesus, which had been ex- 
posed as a sterile effort by Albert Schweitzer, who was the last and 
most brilliant exponent of that tradition. Schweitzer himself ex- 
amined the whole movement, suggested a new historical Jesus, and 
then dropped it all to become an African missionary. As always 
Protestant pietism was stronger than Protestant Wissenschaft. Of 
Schweitzer’s original work Tillich says: 

Albert Schweitzer at the end of his dramatic book, The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, put the alternative which he considered to be the result of Biblical criticism, 
in the following words: ‘Either consistent scepticism or consistent eschatology.’ 
This meant that the mind of Jesus is either completely unknown to us or com- 
pletely strange to us. No Christian theology can be built on either side of this 
alternative. And Schweitzer, whom many consider the greatest Christian per- 
sonality of our time, did not even make an attempt.* 


At the beginning of the century Huppert had seen that the English 
Protestants were arousing comatose Catholic elements still latent in 
the Protestant tradition. The first fifty years of this century have seen 
this revival grow and flourish. It all began with the reintroduction of 
ritualism into Protestant cult. The sermon, which had been everything, 
and was so arid, gave way to rites and ceremonies taken from Catholi- 
cism. After the First World War, the English word, “High Church,” 
had its German counterpart, and the ritualistic Hochkirche movement 


3 Paul Tillich, “The Present Theological Situation in the Light of Continental European 
Development,” Theology Today, VI (1949), 301. There is a slight Japsus calami in Tillich’s 
remarks: Adolf von Harnack died in 1930. 

* Paul Tillich, of. cét., p. 301. 
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was vital. It was distinguished by a conscious and deliberate adoption 
into Protestant cult of symbolic and dramatic presentations of Chris- 
tian truth and life according to the general norms of Catholic liturgy. 
A Protestant architect speaking to the present writer in Karlsruhe in 
1936 said: “There is no difference today between Catholic and Protes- 
tant church buildings. The Protestants have brought back the altar, 
the crucifix, the candles, paintings and statues, while the Catholics 
have drastically reduced the embarrassment of riches once character- 
istic of their temples.” 

One result of this development was a renewed interest in the sacra- 
ments. From 1918 to 1935 Protestant theologians in England and 
Strasbourg reexamined the whole sacramental theology of Christianity 
and timidly approached a position which was not altogether unlike 
the Catholic doctrine on the same subject. The High Church Anglicans 
even had confessionals in their churches, and men like the American 
John Rathbone Oliver became zealous apostles of their use. However, 
this development did not become a common practise, and the Protes- 
tant of 1950 prefers to go to a psychiatrist to find peace of mind rather 
than to a confessor to find peace of soul. In fact psychiatry plays an 
important part in today’s Protestant thought. 

Liturgy and sacraments indicate a return of tradition to Protestant 
life. Such a return was immanently legitimate, for the sixteenth- 
century Reformers did nei oppose tradition as such; they merely re- 
jected it as definitively normative. The modern preoccupation with 
tradition, so necessary for a living church, is stronger and more de- 
liberate than ever before. After listening to the first session of the 
annual meeting of the American Theological Society (Protestant) in 
1949, Dr. Richard Kroner in private smilingly observed that during 
the two hours of a Protestant theological discussion much was said 
about tradition but no one had cited or alluded to Scripture. The 
President’s address on the role of theology today was a warm and frank 
expression of a Catholic concept of theology, adapted to a Protestant 
framework of discourse.’ The discussion that followed was an attempt 
to fix the norms of a valid use of tradition. 

The rejection of a theology developed exclusively by a naturalistic 


'W. Norman Pittenger, “The Theological Enterprise and the Life of the Church,” 


Anglican Theological Review, XXXI (1949), 189-96. 
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historical method, and a return to liturgy, sacraments and tradition, 
seem to indicate that 1950 Protestantism is nearer to Catholicism than 
it ever was since the beginning. However, this is not a correct conclusion 
from the data. There is undoubtedly a conscious return to Catholic 
elements that were always present but not conspicuous in Protestant 
history. However, there is not the slightest tendency to return to 
Catholicism. 

This is clear from another feature of twentieth-century Protes- 
tantism, the Ecumenical Movement. In the United States the desire 
for union became manifest in 1908 by the formation of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ of America, which today includes 
seventy-five percent of American Protestants. In 1910 at Edinburgh 
there was held the first meeting of Protestant church-leaders to bring 
about some kind of world union of Christianity. This meeting was 
followed by other assemblies at Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford, and 
Edinburgh. Finally in 1948 at Amsterdam an imposing gathering of 
Protestant and Orthodox thinkers of all nations met to discuss and 
launch into being the World Council of Churches. 

The ecclesiologies expressed at Amsterdam are definitely a new note 
in the Protestant tradition.* The Amsterdam group was interested in 
the Church of Christ according to the formula of the Nicene Creed, 
the una, sancta. This Church is not merely a community in the spirit, 
but a visible earthly union. The notion of the Corpus Christi Mysticum 
permeated all the discussions of Church structure and organization, 
and it was the corpus that was emphasised rather than th | ima. In 
fact this emphasis frightens some of the contributors to 7 Christian 
Century, who are frequently expressing a suspicion of the whole move- 
ment because it seems to be leading to the formation of one church, 
unified in creed and regimen, a notion that these writers consider un- 
Protestant. However, such fears seem unfounded. Amsterdam was not 
trying to build up one church in the Catholic sense of that word. Its 
desires are to form an ecumenical fellowship which will take the place 
of one Church. The World Council wishes to rebuild a united Christen- 


* Cf. Gustaf Aulen (Scandinavian Lutheran), Clarence T. Craig (American Protestant), 
George Florovsky (Russian Orthodox), John A. F. Gregg (Anglican), Karl Barth (German 
Evangelical), Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, 1, The Universal Church in God’s Design 
(New York: Harper, 1949), 17-76. 
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dom without the necessity of an identity in creed, code, and cult. That 
some of the more zealous champions of the ecumenical movement 
really harbor hopes of a united Church may be probable, but it is not 
the hope nor the desire of the majority that is working in the movement. 
A Catholic Protestant Church is an impossibility whether we consider 
Protestantism logically or existentially. 

The word, “‘existentially,”’ naturally brings up Protestant theology 
as it is evolved today. Whatever be the remoter roots of modern 
Existentialism, its immediate father, as far as Protestant thought is 
concerned, is Kierkegaard. That tormented thinker appreciated acutely 
what many men of his time felt blindly on witnessing the triumph of 
the Hegelian dialectical approach to reality and religion. Kierkegaard 
saw in it, as well as in the purely historical consideration of the Gospels, 
a refusal to deal with Christianity as it actually was experienced. He 
rebelled, and his rebellion bore fruit long after his death. Karl Barth 
took over the Kierkegaardian point of view and he became the leading 
voice of Protestantism in the German-speaking lands. Emil Brunner, 
although not a thoroughgoing Barthian, also leads Protestant thinkers 
according to many of the Barthian postulates. In this country Reinhold 
Niebuhr moves in the same direction and he is much more than a 
mere echo of the Barthian message. 

It is not within the scope or competence of this article to explain 
Barthianism. However, we cannot discuss contemporaneous Protes- 
tantism without showing the roots and consequences of Barth. In the 
sixteenth century Luther thrust an inflammatory idea into the religious 
life of Europe. The new idea was not developed into a total system at 
its beginning, because it was originally only a dynamic insight. It had 
to grow not by an Hegelian process but by the pressures exerted by 
historical contingencies. Melanchthon and Calvin both built up theo- 
logical systems, but no system is ever complete, because time brings 
up new problems which are always fundamental for that time. In the 
sixteenth century Protestant congresses met and in terms of com- 
promise drew up Confessions which became the constitutions for 
various churches. However, the new direction of the religious life of 
communities which were actually living along lines inculcated by a 
thousand years of Catholicism, and which were exposed to the Catholic 
attack of the Counter-Reformation, did little but entrench two notions 
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that were the most prominent in the Lutheran scheme: the Bible is the 
literal expression of God’s will for all men, and piety is to be drawn 
freely by the individual from the Bible sources. 

The seventeenth century was a period of tumult and confusion 
because of the so-called Religious Wars, which were really the new 
nationalisms asserting themselves violently. When peace finally came, 
Protestantism was gasping and it spent much time in licking its wounds. 
However, by the eighteenth century it was a fixed social institution 
whose marks were Bible orthodoxy and individualistic /nnerlichkeit. 
The eighteenth century also saw the rise of rationalism, which did not 
spring from Protestant soil but which did appeal to the thinkers of 
Germany and England. The English, with their fine sense of reality, 
refused to apply it to institutionalized religion, which went its own way 
unhindered and uninspired until the nineteenth-century Oxford Move- 
ment. The Germans, on the other hand, brought religion under the 
criticism of reason. Lessing, using the studies of Reimarus, wished to 
make of Christianity a scheme of rational religiosity. This meant that 
contemporaneous beliefs had to be changed, and Lessing, assisted by 
thinkers in the field of theology, resolutely essayed the task. They 
criticised the Scriptures, which were the outer wall of Protestantism. 
They had no intention of building up a new religion, but with a rational- 
istic knife they cut out of the Bible whatever was supernatural, be- 
cause the supernatural was repugnant to the devotees of natural 
reason. They believed that the New Testament told a true story which 
had been embellished by fictitious accumulations, and if the latter were 
cut away, a rational Christianity would be made manifest. The Protes- 
tant people did not believe any of this. They were more influenced by 
the Pietists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries like Valentin 
Weigel and Jakob Béhme, and developed an inner life without much 
interference from the church-boards. They lived their external lives 
according to the Confessions, which became standards of strict ortho- 
doxy, permitting no deviations. 

Under the impact of the Sturm und Drang, Lessing and the Rational- 
ists gave way to the Romantics. At the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
Friedrich Schleiermacher decided that it was not worthwhile to defend 
the scriptural wall of Protestantism. After all, the important thing was 
the religious consciousness as an immediate knowledge of God, the 
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ultimate basis of the inwardness of piety which was the real religious 
life of the people and the true nucleus of religion. Did not the heart 
have reasons which the mind could never understand? Albrecht Ritschl, 
under the influence of the growing historicism of the nineteenth 
century, linked up the three drives: rationalism, sentimentalism, 
and historical consciousness. He saw that he mfist surrender the belief 
of the first rationalists, namely, that there was a true story incorporated 
into the Bible, for he saw that the men of the Auwfkidrung had left 
nothing historical to the Scriptures. But Ritschl thought that by using 
the historical method of working-hypotheses, it was possible to get to 
the historical Jesus in as far as he was of value for the actual times. 
This he proposed to do, and the full flower of his method showed up in 
the encyclopedic work of Adolf Harnack, only to be declared sterile 
and unhistorical by Schweitzer in 1906. 

By 1912 there was a vacuum at the heart of Protestantism. The 
pious Protestants of England, Germany, and the United States, who 
because of a distaste for intellectualization lived on the distant periphery 
of theological thought, carried on their lives as if the theological 
developments of two centuries had not existed. But the thinking 
Protestant whose intellectual inertia was not so great, was being 
sucked into nothingness. When the storm of the First World War had 
been calmed, Karl Barth filled the vacuum with a new idea. He threw 
over historicism and plunged boldly for an assent to the Bible because 
it was the Word of God, existentially perceived as such. His basic 
postulate was that rationalism in any form, whether the mathematical 
deductive brand of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, or the 
inductive kind of nineteenth-century positivism, was incapable of 
seeing the Bible for what it was—a divine revelation that must be 
grasped holistically by a total experience of man, involving an utterly 
new orientation toward life and reality. He proposed a dialectical 
theology, and that means a thinking that flows between opposite 
poles of tension. Finite and Infinite, God and creature, sin and justifi- 
cation, faith and reason were the poles, and the Barthian theology did 
not suppose that they could be brought into a rational unity, because 
they were separated by “complete otherness.”” No higher synthesis 
could fuse the extremes, but human experience could assimilate them 
in terms of anxious commitment rather than in a scheme of rational 
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predicaments. He formed a theology of crisis, which means a prophetic 
cry of criticism, putting the sinful world and all its parts, including the 
church, under the judgment of God. His vision was called Neo- 
Orthodoxy, because he took the Bible, if not literally, at least without 
the mutilating technique of Liberal historical criticism. 

Barth caused a turmoil in the German-speaking lands. Emil Brunner 
added his weight to the Barthian push, even though Barth later dis- 
owned him. In the ’30’s and ‘40’s Reinhold Niebuhr developed the 
dialectical theology for American Protestants. The new voices were 
revered, but they had one weakness: they could not influence the 
people. Even the things that Neo-Orthodoxy disliked, historicism and 
Liberalism, did not disappear. In Germany Martin Dibelius and 
Rudolf Bultmann, deeply influenced by Barthianism, still apply histori- 
cal criticism to the Bible, while in the United States, Edgar Brightman 
and Douglas C. Mackintosh, understanding positivism in larger terms, 
are developing an empirical theology. The churches that were most 
exposed to the Barthian theology did not manifest any new upsurge, 
and a large section of German Protestantism apostatized to the Nazis. 
The really vital groups in contemporaneous Protestant life-—the Pente- 
costals, Holiness groups, Premillennials—show no interest in Barthian- 
ism or Liberalism, but, numerically weak, they send abroad many 
zealous missionaries, and in the United States their “store-front” 
churches spring up like mushrooms on every side. These communities 
are embarrassing to the more staid Protestant churches, because the 
“smaller sects” are distinguished by an inelegant exuberance, an un- 
scientific biblical literalism, and a fanatical intolerance. Even among 
the larger churches—American Lutheranism, for example—there is no 
preoccupation for Neo-Protestantism or for Neo-Orthodoxy. The Lu- 
therans, who have a large membership and an efficient organization, 
show no tendency to depart from the rigorous orthodoxy of the old 
Confessions, and they are rather cold to ecumenical movements and 
new theologies. 

Where Barthianism is vital, there has appeared an undesired phe- 
nomenon, passivity. Barthianism prophetically castigates the world 
and men for their sinfulness, but it cares not at all about helping men 
to make a better world, because it tacitly believes this impossible. It 
manifests a wrathful scorn for the City of the World, steeped as it is in 
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original sin, but to the ancient cry: “What must we do, men brethren?”’, 
it gives no answer. Barthianism by inner logic is afraid to suggest 
concrete solutions for temporal problems, for it finds any human 
solution morally ambiguous by reason of the corruption of all things 
earthly. It opposed Nazism as an unchristian virus at work within the 
church, but it can say nothing about Communism which acts outside 
of the Christian field of existence, nor has Barthianism any alternative 
proposal. 


This picture of 1950 Protestantism, sketched rapidly and with 
broad strokes, is confusing to a Catholic spectator, or, for that matter, 
to any spectator. Any witness of the Protestant reality, who has more 
than a superficial concern for the phenomenon, looks for some one to 
give a unified meaning to the whole thing; for in spite of its divisive 
appearance, it is one thing: I believe that I have found that man. It 
would not be an untenable opinion to say that the outstanding Protes- 
tant theologian of our time is Prof. Paul Tillich, formerly of Germany 
and now professor of philosophical theology at the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. There is something Thomistic about this 
brilliant thinker, not in the sense that he subscribes to the more charac- 
teristic Thomistic theses—he rejects many of them violently—but in 
the sense that he is moved by the same feeling for unity and complete- 
ness in his vision of the real. His knowledge is vast; he understands 
art, science, history, philosophy, and theology. It might have been a 
mark of nineteenth-century Protestantism that Catholica non leguntur, 
but this reproach cannot be leveled at Tillich. He knows phases of 
Catholic thought which are often ignored by Catholic theologians. He 
brings his wide erudition and ample experience to illuminate any 
theme he touches, and his felicitous insights give a sparkle to every 
page he writes. He has made luminous that strange thing, Protestant- 
ism, to which he is passionately attached. What is more, he is Protestant; 
not this or that kind of a Protestant, but a pure Protestant. He was 
born in the Province of Brandenburg, and was brought up in the 
Prussian Territorial Church, but from his writings one can see no 
anxious concern for Lutheranism, Presbyterianism, Anglicanism, Meth. 
odism, or any of the other concrete and individual forms of the Protes- 
tant tradition. 
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This laudatory appreciation of the man hardly wishes to convey 
the idea that he is considered as the definitive prophetic or pontifical 
voice by Protestants. In many Protestant groups, e.g., the funda- 
mentalist “smaller-sects,” Tillich’s ideas would be anathema. Even in 
theological circles of Protestantism, his thinking is simply labeled 
“difficult,” and his influence does not seem to be dominant in any 
group. However, just as Edmund Spenser was a “‘poet’s poet,”’ so Dr, 
Tillich is a theologian’s theologian. 

Why can a Catholic theologian understand Protestantism with the 
help of Tillich’s exposition of it? By reason of the rational coherence 
that he gives to a phenomenon that seems to be indifferent to all 
coherence. His analysis of Protestantism is made in the book, The 
Protestant Era,’ a highpoint in current theology, though reviewers, both 
Protestant and Catholic, have been very gingerly in their criticisms. 

Is it possible to “boil down” this important book? The editor, who 
is also in part translator, James Luther Adams, has tried to do so with 
no small degree of success in his appendage to the Tillich essays. 
However, a Catholic summation will necessarily be different from the 
Adams resumé. 

First of all, what is the book? It is a collecton of essays and lectures 
brought forth by Prof. Tillich between the years 1929 to 1945, both in 
German and English. During these years Tillich’s ideas were crystallis- 
ing, but his Summa is still in the making, though a provisional form of 
it is being taught to the students of the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York.’ In The Protestant Era, the apt distribution of the articles 
indicates the structural lines of Tillich’s thought up to the moment, 
so that there is a reasonably complete schematic vision of God, Time, 
and Protestantism. Besides the essays and the Adams appendage, 
there is an introductory essay by Tillich himself, which explains the 
nexus of part with part. 

How does Prof. Tillich see Protestantism? Not as an historical 
institution or group of institutions, though it can be found in these as 
their original dynamism. He is rather pessimistic about the historical 
churches as a cultural materialization of Protestantism. He leans to 

7 Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948) 

* Dr. Tillich is engaged in the writing of his complete system, which will be published, 
Deo volente, in the not distant future. 
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the opinion that the Protestant Era, the historical epoch when the 
Protestant churches were strong, vital factors in cultural history, is 
coming to a close. However, this does not mean that Protestantism 
will disappear, because Protestantism is older than the Protestant 
churches, and in the event of their disappearance, it will survive them. 
In reality, Tillich identifies Protestantism with true Christianity, nor 
would it be a violence to his thought to say that he considers valid 
religion and Protestantism synonymous. He has, moreover, no hesita- 
tion in conceding the possibility of a Catholic Protestant. 

What then is Protestantism? It is a principle, and according to it, 
man accepts God as the unconditienal, and himself as a limited being 
thrust constantly against his limits. This acceptation of God makes it 
impossible to accept in His place or in His name anything else as un- 
conditional. Hence there is a wecessary protest when the attempt is 
made to make such a substitution. Protestantism as a principle is 
explicitly a protest against idolatry in any form and implicitly a 
complete surrender to God as the basis of all reality. 

This principle of protest, the prophetic reprimand, is the historical 
face of Protestantism. It was and is raised against the Catholic Church 
which proclaims a human, historical, limited thing to be divine. It 
raises its cry aganst the Protestant churches when these try to freeze 
the God-surrender of religious persons into the narrow mold of Confes- 
sions and symbols. It is lifted against all forms of secularism which 
try to eliminate God’s demand on men by substituting their own. The 
historical function of Protestantism is primarily protest. However, this 
does not mean that it is merely negative. The protest arises from a 
positive acceptance of God, and that is primary, for it is the soul of the 
protest. 

The sheer simplicity and depth of this idea are arresting. As was 
previously stated, the Protestant principle must not be identified with 
the Protestant churches. In their origins these churches were mani- 
festations of the principle, which can live in them or out of them, just 
as they may be true and faithful actualizations of the principle or with 
equal ease be disloyal to it. In consequence, Tillich feels no need to 
defend all or any Protestant churches. On the contrary, he criticises 
them with impartial severity. Such criticism does not make him less a 
Protestant but more so. 
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This characterization of religion as a protest is, of course, not an 
original idea of Tillich. The Neo-Orthodox theologians all insist upon 
it, but Tillich is not a Neo-Orthodox theologian. His thought goes to 
the questions raised by Neo-Orthodoxy and not solved by it. Tillich 
is well aware that sheer protest is impossible. Before one can be against 
anything, one must be for something. Every negation is an affirmation. 
It is here that Tillich seems to go beyond the Neo-Orthodox, who have 
not sufficiently analysed the sources of their protest. 

Barthianism is a return to Scripture, but Tillich is not satisfied with 
that formula, because he clearly sees that it is not an ultimate answer, 
Scripture is not a book that floats in a void to be grasped by men in 
their search for God. Scripture is an historical thing, historically 
apprehended, and therefore suffers the defects of the finite. To turn it 
into an immobile norm of belief and conduct is un-Protestant, for this 
would be the turning of a finite, human thing into an idolatrous substi- 
tution of the divine. Hence, unlike the Barthians, Tillich has no objec- 
tion to historical criticism of the Scriptures; on the contrary, he thinks 
it a necessary task of the theologian. In consequence, he sees true 
Protestantism in the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century work of 
liberating the Christian from the yoke of biblical literalism. Yet this 
does not mean that Tillich wishes to return to the ideal of the Liberal 
theologians who built up a religion in accord with the principles of 
optimistic naturalism. Against this smug idolatry, Tillich also raises 
the prophetic protest. 

What then is the content of the positive norm which guides the 
Protestant in his protest? Tillich loves to use key words as compact 
expressions of his thought. Inevitably such words are heavy with 
meaning. They are not to be understood according to the norms of a 
dictionary, for the words do not contain the thought but rather cover 
it. They are synthetic expressions that are used almost as mathe- 
matical symbols. 

To understand the positive ground on which the protest stands, we 
must investigate one of Tillich’s key expressions, the triad: theonomous, 
autonomous, and heteronomous. Something of the meaning of the 
words is revealed by the Greek roots of these words. A theonomous 
culture (or theology) judges exclusively from the viewpoint of God; 
an autonomous culture makes man the measure of all things; a heteron- 
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omous culture uses a code made by men and exacts its fulfillment on 
the claim that it is God’s norm. The Protestant (i.e., Tillich’s ideal 
Protestant) is theonomous, the secularist is autonomous, and the 
Catholic is heteronomous. Theonomy is true religion. Of the other two 
cultures Tillich is critical, and he prefers the autonomous to the heteron- 
enous, because self-reliance will soon lead man to his own limitations, 
thus paving the way to the theonomous. The heteronomous, however, 
js definitely “demonic” (another Tillich word, indicating evil as flowing 
from a principle of corruption in finite things), because it substitutes 
the finite for the unconditional, a creature for the creator. 

In this doctrine we are nearing the soul of the Tillichian theology, the 
concept of God. Tillich is an existentialist theologian. He has no quarrel 
with rationalism, and he uses it as an instrument in theology, which 
for him is the divine expressed in terms of theory and culture. He merely 
denies to rationalism the capacity of discovery. He is, therefore, a 
strenuous adversary of natural theology, and this is his main objection 
to St. Thomas, whose doctrine he by no means rejects altogether, but 
whose rationalising procedure he considers invalid and harmful to 
religion. 

What is God? From a superficial reading of the words, one might be 
led to the idea that Tillich is a pantheist, for he uses words that make 
perfect pantheistic sense. But it is not his intention to be a pantheist. 
The only name he gives to God, Yahweh, is the ‘‘unconditional,” or 
“the ultimate ground of all or any being.” Subjectively, God is the 
inexpressible implicit behind all knowledge, das Unvordenkliche, the 
prius of all thought. In terms of human preoccupation, God is the 
“ultimate concern of man.’”’ Such a God cannot be expressed by rational 
categories. He must be and can only be grasped existentially. The 
Thomistic attempt to put God into categories is for Dr. Tillich not only 
impossible, but impious. God is das Unbedingte, the not-thinged. He is 
not “a thing,’’ and by this expression Dr. Tillich does not wish to deny 
the reality of God, but rather to insist that God transcends all cate- 
gories. Rationally God cannot be conceived at all, because rationalism 
is defining and hence confining, while God himself is beyond all limita- 
tion. He is power, the power of being and the power in being. Tillich’s 
God is at once transcendent and immanent. He is the last and first 
ground of my being, but he is not limited to that being. In myself I 
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can find God, and also outside of myself. A sheerly transcendent God 
is not for Tillich a God at all, because he will be one more thing beside 
other things. A sheerly immanent God means that the human being is 
making himself the ultimate ground of the real. A merely immanent 
God spells autonomy while a merely transcendent God implies 
heteronomy. 

Tillich is perfectly willing to concede that he may not have done full 
justice to St. Thomas and his endeavors. Aquinas used two notions that 
are overlooked by Tillich. St. Thomas developed the notion of analogy, 
so that the rational affirmation of God is not taken in the exact sense 
of the words as applicable to other realities. Tillich seems to have missed 
entirely the importance and dynamism of the notion of analogy. 
Secondly, Aquinas was well aware that in his natural theology he was 
giving a negative picture of God rather than a positive one. He affirms 
categorical reality of God, but promptly denies the limiting connotation 
of the category. In other words, the statement that God is a substance 
for St. Thomas means that God has all the reality of substance but 
none of the limitation of the substance that normally swims into our 
ken. I do not think that Tillich would find fault with this doctrine, 
though he would think its fruits too meager to justify all the labor 
entailed in its production. Existentialist intuition is rapid, and quite 
impatient of the tedious process of transposing the intuited unto a 
rational plane. Tillich prefers to say that God is not a substance, not an 
object, but an analysis of his thought manifests that he is only doing 
what St. Thomas did, denying limitation of the concept in its reference 
to the deity. Tillich asserts the second half of the Thomistic thesis, and 
considers the first half a half-truth, needing a distinction. 

In terms of his existentialism Tillich is an ontologist, but not accord- 
ing to the classical definition of that term. His ontologism does not 
suppose an intuition of the essence of God, because this kind of in- 
tuition would mean that God would be included by the categories. The 
intuition that Tillich gives to man is an insight of existentialist reality, 
where not only a thing is known, but the ultimate ground of things is 
also given, though not in the form of categories. It is impossible to 
deny the ground of things, and atheism in a strict sense is simply 
nonsense, though much so-called atheism is only the rejection of a god 
who is conditioned, and this kind of atheism is much nearer to the 
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divine reality than an idolatrous concept of a “thing” god. The ultimate 
ground of the real is also man’s ultimate concern, and man cannot 
evade it. The fruit of this concern is religion and its theory is theology. 

Tillich’s God is neither personal nor impersonal—which are always 
references to finite categories—but superpersonal. Again we must 
remember that he cannot by his thought give a definition of God, for 
God cannot be achieved or expressed conceptually. He points to God, 
and his reader must look to recognize Him. But how can the reader see 
him? Because God reveals Himself to us, and we seize Him by faith. 
What is faith? It isa recognition of power that is the ultimate ground of 
things that has grasped and dynamised us. This grasping of the human 
by the divine is a “‘grace,”’ a free gift. Man in his imprisoned self cannot 
achieve God, for of himself man is “lost,” not because of some historical 
“fall” of the first man, but by the anthropological constitution that 
makes man. Original sin is original helplessness arising from the 
“boundary-situation” inevitably conditioning human life. This typical 
Tillichian word, “‘boundary-situation,” points to a large anthropo- 
logical vision, but we shall take out of it only certain factors pertinent 
to our exposé. 

From an existentialist point of view man is a being forced to free 
action, though no action will existentialize cleanly the essence of 
being as intuited by the soul. Under these circumstances man would 
prefer not to act, but act he must; for even a refusal to act is a refusal 
and therefore an action. Man’s action is free, not in the sense that it is 
untrammeled, indifferent, or meaningless, but in the sense that a 
demand for action is made on man, which he freely meets. The demand 
is for the good as made patent by the essential truth. Man is under 
demands because he knows the good and the true. This is the will of 
God, the “law” of Pauline theology. However, man cannot realize 
the good unambiguously, because every action proceeds from the 
isolated self in terms of that selfishness, which renders the act vicious. 
No man, then, can be righteous by his own effort. He will be “justified”’ 
only by his acceptation of God’s righteousness, for God continues to 
demand, and the acceptance of that demand in every moment and the 
acceptance of the divine purpose and plan when none are evident, 
makes man truly free and righteous with the righteousness of God. 
It implies the readiness to act in every moment according to the good- 
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ness and truth, not as proposed by some philosophic or theological 
scheme set up once and for all, but by the constantly changing vision 
of faith in the ultimate ground of things. This vision is always aroused 
by man’s recognition of two things: first, the impossibility of stopping 
the flux of action, the “‘boundary-situation,” and second, the relation- 
ship of action to the power at the heart of being, God. By “faith” 
alone is man “‘justified.”’ It is “faith’’ that produces ‘‘good works”; 
for only by accepting the necessity of action and the ever-present 
demand for goodness in action, does man act well, for thus he acts 
divinely. 

It is just to interrupt here the exposition of Dr. Tillich’s thought in 
order to see what he has done. He has taken the old questions of God, 
original sin, righteousness, justification, faith, and proposed them in a 
way that he thinks makes sense to modern man; for he believes that 
the old formulas have no meaning in our age. In his transposition he 
also shows that he recognizes no literal truth in the old formulas, 
which for him are only symbols of existentialist insight. He certainly 
sees no historical event in the Christian story of Adam’s fall. At most, 
Adam is a symbol for Dr. Tillich, a symbol of any man. Faith is not an 
acceptance of a revelation in the sense of an assent to a proposition 
relayed by God to men through a prophet or a prophetical book. 
Revelation in that sense Tillich does not admit at all. Catalogues of 
precepts are not the norms of morality and action, except in as far as 
they do indicate universal characteristics of the divine demand. Indi- 
vidual action must be related immediately to the goodness and truth 
implied by the present demand of the ultimate ground of existentialist 
being. That is why Tillich must be a Protestant. He cannot in the light 
of his principles admit anything absolute, except the power in the 
heart of things that exist, which always manifests itself in change. 
Even though Luther would hardly be happy with this exposition, yet 
it must be admitted that Tillich has taken out the basic ideas of Luther- 
anism and proposed them in the simplest and most trenchant form. 

Professor Tillich insists that Protestantism is Christian. It is here that 
we find an evasiveness in his thought, an evasiveness that he is trying 
to overcome. What réle does Jesus Christ play in the scheme of ultimate 
concern? Is Christianity a western cultural form for religion, which in 
itself is the same everywhere, or is Christianity an essentially different 
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kind of religion? Though Tillich is influenced by Troeltsch, he does not 
take over his position. For Tillich Christianity is a religion different 
from all others, and it is the true religion. Moreover, it is Christ that 
makes Christianity what it is. We are saved by Christ. Christ is the 
Son of God. Christ is the absolute center of history, the end of the 
beginning and the beginning of the end. These propositions at first 
sight seem to cohere badly with Tillich’s general theology concerning 
God and man. They seem to introduce something absolute in a system 
that insists on relativism. Such propositions might logically undo all 
the thinking that preceded them. 

At present Tillich combines his theology with his Christology in a 
tentative way. He makes a distinction between the historical Jesus of 
Nazareth and the Christian Jesus as the Christ. As we have said, he 
by no means opposes critical studies that essay a presentation of the 
historical Jesus as presented by the Gospels, and though he praises such 
work for its critical results, yet he considers it theologically beside the 
point, because theology is interested in Jesus as the Christ. Even as an 
historical task he considers it doomed to failure, because the Gospel 
sources were not interested in depicting Jesus of Nazareth but only 
Jesus as the Christ. Why does Tillich distinguish between Jesus of 
Nazareth and Jesus as the Christ? By the insight which St. Paul 
expressed when he said, “And even though we have known Christ 
according to the flesh, yet now we know him so no longer’”’ (II Cor. 
6:16). The historical Jesus with his words and works is no preoccupation 
for the Christian. The life of Jesus as the Christ, the savior and medi- 
ator, that is the object of Christian attention, and that is the life that 
the Gospels give. This life reaches its high point on the Cross where the 
Christ cries: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” and 
promptly adds: “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’ 
(Mt 27:46; Lk 23:46). It is here that we have a man, a man like our- 
selves, who when all his hopes and dreams are blasted irrevocably, 
yet is so intimately united to God that he can go on accepting the divine 
demand. Here we have God making himself transparent in a man, and 
man united to God. This is the God-man. 

Jesus as the Christ is the model, guide, and prophet of all mankind. 
Those who follow him, have faith in him, and apply the lessons of his 
example and preaching to their problems of ultimate concern. are 
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Christians. Their coming together in social union is the church, who is 
Christ living on in time. However, the church never fully lives out the 
lesson of Christ, and in point of fact, the church—Catholic or Protes- 
tant—has always nullified in part the Christian message by her own 
life and doctrine. That is why protest in the name of Christ against 
the church of Christ is always the Christian’s first duty. Yet only in 
the church can a man find the ancient truth, and only from her tradi- 
tion, whose nucleus is the Scripture, will he arrive at it in its fulness; 
but he must never accept the church’s commands as the demand of 
God, which comes to man directly from God, who makes himself 
transparent to the believer in time through all the fluxes of culture and 
history. 

As far as Catholicism is concerned, though it has substituted human 
authority for the divine demand, though it has put sacramental magic 
in the place of self-surrender, though it has introduced priestcraft 
instead of individual responsibility, yet it has perhaps better preserved 
the religious substance of the Christian message than the Protestant 
churches which have retained the protesting spirit. Tillich foresees no 
disappearance of the Catholic Church, but rather a specious growth, 
because her message of security will appeal to men floundering in 
modern confusion. The Protestant churches will have to reorganize 
completely or disappear. Tillich is not certain which of the two alterna- 
tives will prevail. However, the Protestant principle will go on, for it is 
the soul of Christianity and religion. 

This ends the exposition of certain principal points of Tillich’s theol- 
ogy. It has all been done superficially and much has been omitted. Before 
we indicate a reaction to the whole scheme, it seems proper to analyse 
this Christology and ecclesiology. It is evident that the New Testament 
for Tillich is not the inerrant word of God either in the old Protestant 
acceptation or in the perennial Catholic sense. Tillich feels no obligation 
to build up his Christology from the Gospels, and he quite calmly turns 
those books over to the critics to do what they can with them. The 
most they can do for him is present a symbolic portrait of Jesus as the 
Christ. It is also evident that Christ’s redemption was exemplary and 
not juridical or ontological. Tillichian Christology is Nestorian; nor 
would this label incommode Dr. Tillich, who sees much that is good in 
the doctrines of the Nestorian theologians. 
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His ecclesiology denies that Christ founded a religious society in the 
sense that he foresaw one and made a constitution for it. Christ founded 
a Church only in the sense that his life and thought were models for 
religious men, and abiding inspirations. The Catholic hierarchic system 
is rejected as un-Christian and the thoroughgoing laicization of Protes- 
tantism is held up as more in accord with the ideas of the Christ. 
Experiment and change according to the needs of the times in ecclesi- 
astical structure and worship are not only licit but necessary; for each 
historic moment is a kairos for the fresh communication of some phase 
of the Christian message. 

Tillich knows only too well that his Protestant principle is not un- 
known in the Catholic Church. He has been told that by Catholics 
both in Germany and this country. However, he is right when he says 
that it can never function absolutely in Catholicism. His hope seems to 
be that it will take a more active form in Catholic life and the combina- 
tion of Catholicism and Protestantism would be the solution of the 
future of Christianity. 

If by the principle of protest we understand the energetic con- 
frontation of rulers and people, pastors and faithful, with the basic 
principles of Christianity when those principles are being betrayed in 
practise, then the Catholic Church is one long history of protest. 
Great saints have castigated the people, the priests, the bishops and 
the popes. All reform movements in the Church—and every moment 
sees reform in one field or another—are the fruit of protest and the 
belief in kairos. The Church’s refusal to accept the secular imposition 
of un-Christian mores and Wellanschauung, and her solemn non pos- 
sumus are effective protest at all moments of history, and often enough 
she is fearfully alone when she raises her protest. It is true to say that 
the Catholic Church lives on protest. However, the protest must be one 
that will make the Church more Christian and not dissolve her into 
amorphous impotence. It must be a principle of edification and not a 

principle of anarchic destruction. Is not Tillich’s half-hearted recog- 
nition of the fact that Catholicism has better preserved the substance 
of Christianity than Protestantism a protest against unlimited protest? 
Does not Protestantism itself live off the substance that Catholicism 
preserves, and in the hypothesis of the disappearance of the Catholic 
Church would not Protestantism co ipso disappear? Is it not discon- 
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certing for champions of protest to recognize that their greatest con- 
tribution to Christianity is to make more pure and more vital the 
institution whose existence they would like to terminate with their 
protest? 

What is the fruit of Tillich’s organic thought for a Catholic the- 
ologian? It helps us to understand Protestantism as no other synthesis 
can do. We have already stated that not many Protestants would 
accept his theory, at least not substantially. We have also stated that 
his thought, dynamic and energetic as it is, has not produced any 
visible ferment in Protestant circles. Yet Tillich’s synthesis is the only 
one at hand that includes all the elements of the Protestant phe- 
nomenon, and arranges them organically. The system is coherent and 
it is rational. So many things in Protestant thought and action which 
at first sight seem completely unintelligible become logical and conse- 
quent in the light of his theory. 

Since its birth, Protestantism has been distinguished by many 
features. In the beginning, before the note of protest was consciously 
raised, it was an anthropology and a new method in theology, which 
consisted in a rejection of metaphysics with a simultaneous substitution 
of philology. It likewise conceived salvation as the fruit of a subjective 
feeling of hope and trust, to which was given the name of faith. Ecclesi- 
ologically there was a protest against the Church not for this or that 
abuse, but because its views were opposed to the ideas of the Reformers. 
As a result Protestant Churches were built, with a hieratic priestly 
order excluded, thus producing a homogeneous laity, under the super- 
vision of the local prince or an oligarchic committee chosen from the 
local congregation. With the priesthood gone, the sacraments took ona 
new meaning, and their role in religion became secondary. The priest 
who sanctified with holy things gave way to the scholar who explained 
the philology of ancient books called the Bible. Protestant piety fol- 
lowed the lines of Meister Eckhart and became an utterly subjective 
Innerlichkeit where the soul basked in the immediate presence of God, 
whom it saw in a strange way. Where this piety was not congenial, a 
moralism took its place, producing an ethic of sobriety, simplicity, 
neighborliness, thrift, and an indifference to the material. Church 
services centered around the philologic lecture called sermon, and 
sentimental or emotional hymns took the place of sacred action; for 
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the feeling of faith must be produced or heightened, and not an objec- 
tive holiness. 

The philologic nature of Protestant theology exposed it to the steriliz- 
ing nihilism of a naturalistic philological method which soon sucked 
out of the Scriptures any true religious substance. According to this 
method Christ’s message was based on error; his vision a dream; his 
work a delusion which was later falsified. Yet Protestant piety was 
free from this dissolving idea and Protestant moralism was a good 
thing, and its roots in the Scriptures were protected because society 
was still vestigially Catholic and did not care to have the roots 
wounded. Morality was the one thing on which all Protestants agreed, 
and even agreed with the Catholics, though some Protestant sects 
carried the notion of simplicity and indifference to ludicrous extremes. 
During all this evolution, the initial opposition to Catholicism was 
maintained and increased, even in those Protestant churches which 
wished to be “Catholic” in some fashion. 

The utter bankruptcy of philological positivism, which could give 
no substance, made a return to metaphysics necessary. However, the 
nineteenth-century positivistic attack on metaphysics made the tradi- 
tional ontology suspect, and in its place an existentialist metaphysics 
was substituted. Existentialism cuts through conceptual layers that 
wrap up and protect truth. It is highly intuitional. It answers the needs 
of present anguish. In any phenomenon it can immediately reach the 
heart of the matter, in as far as the matter is of human concern, and 
it is rather disdainful of the object under any other aspect. History 
under its light is a new thing; for it abandons the futile ambition of 
discovering wie es eigentlich geschehen ist, but discovers in its stead a 
deeper and richer vision by introducing a third dimension, the dimen- 
sion of human value. In this way Protestantism has been enhanced and 
enriched, and history in this fuller sense liberates it from self-imposed re- 
strictions. A return to tradition did not mean going back to Catholicism. 
It only meant the eduction out of Protestant existence of elements that 
are native to it; for as an historical form it was endowed with all that 
the Catholic past possessed. What was peculiarly its own, which it had 
not inherited, was its refusal to accept any norm except that of existen- 
tialist immediacy. 

It is Dr. Tillich who has been able to combine all the elements of the 
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Protestant tradition into more than a mere juxtaposition of affirma- 
tions. He has concentrated on the distinctive Protestant doctrine—the 
obligation to protest. With that as his starting point, he has taken all 
the previous values of Protestantism, pruned them carefully, and 
neatly fitted them into a system that attaches itself to the Protestant 
principle. Like Luther, but more like Calvin, he has rejected an ob- 
jective metaphysics, but has retained a genuine love for reason and 
system. Like Luther, and more than Calvin, he appeals to God im- 
mediately present to him, and by this appeal he judges all things on 
earth and in heaven. Like the Rationalists and the Liberals, he rejects 
any historical claims of the Scriptures and tradition, and by a broader 
use of history he can find in the sources a symbolic expression of truth 
that lies far beneath the letter, and arises from the revelatory activity 
of the ultimate concern of man. The immediacy of God, so dear to 
Protestant piety, is at the heart of Tillich’s theology as it was of 
Luther’s. With this doctrine of immediacy rides a corollary—the 
corruptive influence of all things finite, and God’s incapacity to unite 
the finite, the limited, the imperfect, to Himself to make of it a carrier 
of divinity. As a result Tillich must reject a doctrine of true Incarna- 
tion, and make of the divine Word made flesh a symbolic expression 
of one man’s perfect surrender to God so that God could be made 
perfectly transparent in him. He must reject the notion of a church 
that as an historical institution is truly the prolonged Incarnation of 
God. He must reject the notion of a sacrament, which is a material 
thing pregnant with divinely transcendent power. Tillich cannot unite 
God and man, except by man’s immediate recognition of God as true 
and as directive of man’s activity in terms of anxious insecurity and 
ambiguous results. He says: 

Protestantism is a highly intellectualized religion. The minister’s gown of 
today is the professor’s gown of the Middle Ages, symbolizing the fact that the 
theological faculties as the interpreters of the Bible became the ultimate authority 
in the Protestant churches. But professors are intellectual authorities, i.e., au- 
thorities by virtue of skill in logical and scientific argument. This sort of authority 
is the exact opposite of the kind that is sought by the disintegrated masses, whose 
disintegration is to some extent an echo of the endless arguments and counter- 
arguments of their leaders.® 


* The Protestant Era, p. 227. 
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There is much truth in this observation, but is it as true as Tillich 
would wish it to be? It must be gladly admitted that his presentation 
of Protestantism is highly intellectualized. There will be few who will 
not enthusiastically admire its theoretical brilliance, even though 
many will be frightened at the thorough reduction of all accepted 
formulas to existentialist symbolisms. However, his treatment of 
Protestantism is unusual, and most of his correligionaries treat it very 
differently. A Catholic theologian cannot but wish that the others 
would follow in the path of Tillich. A Catholic theologian, trained to 
orderly procedure and conceptual precision, can read his book and in 
spite of its non-Catholic emphases «-d positions find himself at home 
because of its method, whereas muc> | :otestant theology strikes the 
Catholic reader as in large part meaning'e s and quite irrelevant. He 
misses in so much Protestant writing the intellectualization which is 
the first thing that Catholic theology seeks. Many Protestant the- 
ologians tacitly and uncritically assume certain first principles which 
have long ago been criticised in Catholic thought, and the work suffers 
because that criticism is unknown or ignored. It is the singular con- 
tribution of Dr. Tillich that he brings out the first principles of Protes- 
tantism, analyses them, and builds a system around them. It is not 
wise nor kind to ask a theologian to justify all his first principles, 
because that is the work of apologetic rather than the task of a system- 
atic theory. However, Catholics would be interested in such an apolo- 
getic for some of the dynamic postulates of Tillich’s thought. 

Most Catholics would hardly take over Existentialism Bausch und 
Bogen. Nor does Tillich; but even though he has expressed himself on 
that philosophy, nowhere does he indicate how far he goes with 
“orthodox” Existentialist thought nor how far he leaves it to one 
side.' 

Again, though the word Protestant may be a key to the meaning of 
Protestantism, yet, as we all know, historically the word indicated a 
political protest registered at the second Diet of Speyer (1529). Divine 
protest was not the initial urge in Luther, in whom anxious individual- 
ism was a stronger impulse than protest, and his later protest was 
engendered by his earlier individualism. Can we discuss Protestantism 

© Paul Tillich, “Existential Philosophy,” Journal of the History of Ideas (New York: 
College of the City of New York), V (1944), 44-70. 
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from the starting point of protest without examining the individualism, 
which is just as characteristic, if not more so? 

Another point a Catholic would like to see explained is Tillich’s 
evaluation of the contribution of Rationalism and Liberalism to 
Protestant theology. Tillich certainly believes that they were sterile, 
if judged by their pretensions; and he will not follow their lead. Yet 
he accepts with ease some of the characteristic theses of historical 
criticism. His attitude to the Bible as a book is apparently Liberal. 
He considers it existentially as a manifestation of God, but this mani- 
festation is made symbolically by employing myth, legend, indifference 
to historical facts, tendentious inaccuracies, and an uncritical reporting 
of past events. After the failure of natural historicism as an illumination 
of the Scriptures, is it not the task of the modern theologian to discover 
a theologico-historical method which will allow Bible history to be ina 
true sense history, and not a mere religious symbol-projection on the 
screen of history? Admittedly such a method will be utterly different 
from the historical method of the nineteenth century, but would it not 
for that very reason give us a better historical picture? Tillich is evi- 
dently working out the theory of such a method; but as far as can be 
seen, it has little to do with what the common man calls history. The 
Christian, who was led to his faith because of presumed historical 
facts, is not at ease with the simple tactic of writing off the historical 
pretensions of the Scriptures as exclusive preoccupations with symbolic 
expressions of existentially intuited truths. 

Just as Tillich is no Liberal theologian, but keeps some of the 
Liberal principles, so, though he is no positivist, yet he keeps some of 
the positivist postulates. His fear of concepts as true representations 
of the real is positivistic, and like the positivists he is willing only to 
use a concept as a symbol of experience, which is either a personal 
Erlebniss involving other existents or an intuition, either phenomeno- 
logical or existential. Kant, who was so wary of concepts, nevertheless 
saw that experience without concepts is blind. I think that we have 
transcended Kant’s correlative thesis that concepts without experience 
are empty. Concepts because they are concepts, and not because of the 
experience which aroused them into being, give me the real. If God 
cannot be validly expressed by a concept which defines but does not 
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confine him, we cannot know God at all. That a concept can only 
express a limited existent being is an uncriticised postulate. 

The foregoing remarks indicate Catholic reflections on Tillich’s 
theology. I hope that it has been clear that these reflections material- 
ized as disturbing elements in a general feeling of satisfaction on 
reading his work. 

To Dr. Tillich himself an apology is due. It would be naive to suppose 
that he would accept as quite accurate my presentation of his thought. 
I have grasped it fallibly and partially in function of the limits of my 
understanding of so original and so personal a study. The very words, 
though a stimulus, are also a handicap. We use many of these words 
differently in Catholic theology. Likewise his dynamic of thought 
moves on an entirely different plane of thinking, so that an adequate 
transposition of his doctrine to our niveau of theory is not possible. We 
can understand each other in terms of rough approximation, and the 
approximation is closer in proportion to the anxiety on both sides for 
mutual comprehension. We are nearer together than we think—and 
simultaneously much farther apart. This paradox is at once consoling 
and tragic. 


Avutuor’s Note.—The foregoing article was submitted to Professor Tillich for his 
criticism in order to ensure readers of substantial accuracy in the exposition of his thought. 
I conclude the article with excerpts from Dr. Tillich’s observations. 

‘This is the best analysis of my thought I ever have seen. It is incisive, clear and 
benevolent at the same time. I would have liked that my Protestant critics would have been 
less ‘gingerly’ as you rightly call it. 

“You say that the World Council of Churches wishes to rebuild unity without identity 
of creed, code and cult. You are right with respect to code and cult, but not with respect 
to creed. The preamble of the basic statement contains a confession to Jesus the Christ 
as our Lord and God. 

“You say that large sections of German Protestantism apostatized to the Nazis. 
Actually it was only a small minority and the large majority belonged to the Confessing 
Church which itself was split in a more radical and a more mediating wing. 

“You say that I have missed the importance of the notion of analogy. I accept this 
term in the section on the knowledge of God in the second part of my propositions. Usually 
I speak of symbolic knowledge and mean with it exactly what St. Thomas means with 
analogia entis. The reason I used symbol more than analogy is a methodological difference 
between St. Thomas and myself. I would agree with him that every knowledge of God has 
analogical character, but I do not agree with him that it is possible to develop a natural 
theology on this basis. 

“You say that I think that Christ’s redemption was exemplary and not juridical nor 
ontological. I agree with you that I do not interpret it in juridical terms but the term, 
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‘New Being,’ which is in the center of all my theology proves that I have an ontological 
doctrine for atonement. In the same direction points what I say about the breaking down 
of the demonic structures by the structures of grace. You are further right that Iam more ip 
sympathy with the Antiochean rather than the Alexandrian Christology, although I have 
often been accused of Docetism, which is certainly nearer to Cyril than Theodore.” 

Except to thank Dr. Tillich heartily for his kindness and courtesy in expressing his 
reservations to my presentation of his doctrine, I have little to add. His remarks about 
analogy and ontology are justified by his understanding of the two terms under discussion, 
However, a Catholic theologian has a more radical concept of analogy and ontology than 
Dr. Tillich’s thought allows. 
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THE DUTY OF USING ARTIFICIAL MEANS OF 
PRESERVING LIFE 


GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


PRELIMINARY draft of the revised ethical code for Catholic hos- 
A pitals contained this statement: ‘The failure to supply the or- 
dinary means of preserving life is equivalent to euthanasia.’’ When 
this draft of the code was submitted to a group of theologians for 
criticism, they were asked whether this general statement should be 
made more particular by the addition of a note specifying what means 
should be considered ordinary and what extraordinary. To this ques- 
tion one theologian replied: ‘I don’t believe in being more specific on 
points like this because you will immediately get into the field of mere 
opinion, not binding on anyone. Leave something to the doctor’s con- 
science. After all, it is about as good as anything we have to offer on 
this point.”’ There was general agreement with this criticism; hence the 
published revision of the code contained only the general statement.! 

One can hardly question the prudence of the decision concerning 
the code. Yet a problem does exist which calls for solution. Our age 
abounds in artificial means of preserving life: e.g., incubators, blood 
transfusions, oxygen tents and masks, iron lungs, highly technical op- 
erations, insulin, and various other stimulants and medications. The 
formulation of some definite rules concerning the duty of using these 
artificial means is not merely intriguing speculation; it is also—if I may 
judge from the many questions asked me—a practical necessity. For 
two or three years I have been gathering material on this problem and 
attempting to solve pertinent questions. The results of my study are 
not yet satisfying. However, it seemed to me that if I could present a 
survey of the literature I have read, together with my own criticisms 
and conclusions, it might serve as the basis for a constructive discus- 
sion. 

My plan includes four divisions. I shall first present a digest of per- 


See Ethical and Religious Directives for Catholic Hospitals (St. Louis: Catholic Hospital 
Association, 1949), p. 5. “Euthanasia” in the code and in my text means “mercy killing,” 
and not the mere giving of drugs to a dying patient to ease his pain, as theologians some- 
times use the term. 
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tinent material taken from the standard moralists, then a number of 
points taken from more specialized recent works. These two sections 
will be merely factual, that is, a reporting of what I have found. The 
third section will contain a discussion of certain questions that need 
to be answered before rules of obligation can be accurately formulated; 
and the last section will offer a brief analysis of a few practical cases, 


STANDARD MORALISTS 


The solution of many problems concerning the duty of preserving 
life undoubtedly depends on a prudent communis aestimatio of the fac- 
tors involved in the problems. My purpose, therefore, in studying 
standard authors was to consult a sufficient number of representative 
moralists to manifest common estimates, as well as to reveal any 
serious differences of opinion. I think I can safely say that the works 
included in my survey were adequate for this purpose.* 

Speaking of the means of preserving life and of preventing or curing 
disease, moralists commonly distinguish between ordinary and extra- 
ordinary means. They do not always define these terms, but a careful 
examination of their words and examples reveals substantial agree- 
ment on the concepts. By ordinary they mean such things as can be 
obtained and used without great difficulty. By extraordinary they 
mean everything which involves excessive difficulty by reason of phys- 
ical pain, repugnance, expense, and so forth. In other words, an extra- 
ordinary means is one which prudent men would consider at least 
morally impossible with reference to the duty of preserving one’s life. 

Many authors give no examples of ordinary means. Those who do, 
however, rather consistently suggest such things as these: the use of 
reasonably available food, drink, medicines, and medical care; the 
wearing of sufficient clothing; the taking of necessary recreation; and 
so forth. Illustrations of extraordinary means are more frequently 
given, but most authors are content with a very brief and incomplete 
enumeration. Examples most often cited are the following: leaving one’s 


2 I do not recall all the works consulted. Most moralists say very little about the subject. 
I have some notes, mostly brief jottings, from the following: St. Alphonsus, Aertnys- 
Damen, Arregui, Ballerini-Palmieri, Busenbaum, De Lugo, Genicot-Salsmans, Gury, 
Iorio, Jone-Adelman, La Croix, Laymann, Marc-Gestermann-Raus, Merkelbach, Noldin- 
Schmitt, Priimmer, Ubach, Vermeersch, and Wouters 
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home to go to a more healthful climate;* the maiden’s repugnance to 
being treated by a (male) physician or surgeon; the amputation of a 
limb; other major operations, especially those involving the opening 
of the abdomen; and all very costly treatments. 

Older authors considered major operations to be extraordinary 
means partly because of the danger and mainly, it seems, because of 
the excruciating pain of pre-anesthetic days. Explaining their opinion 
with reference to amputations, Palmieri wrote: “Theologians are speak- 
ing of the intense pains of amputation. But what if the use of an an- 
esthetic removes the pain? Could we not still say that the serious 
inconvenience of living with a mutilated body would just as readily 
excuse the patient from undergoing the amputation as would the 
very intense pains that last only a short time?’’s 

Anesthetics have removed the pain of operations and amputations; 
surgical skill and methods of controlling hemorrhage and infection 
have greatly decreased the danger; and artificial limbs have to some 
extent diminished the inconvenience following upon amputations. 
For these reasons there is a tendency among modern authors to con- 
sider most major operations and amputations as ordinary means. 
However, some of these authors readily admit the possibility of a sub- 
jective repugnance which would make the operations extraordinary 
means for certain individuals.* Also, some authors show an inclina- 
tion to question the certainty of success of major operations.® Finally, 
there are not wanting excellent authorities, whose works have been 


? For a case on “moving to the mountains,” see Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XVI (May, 
1915), 795-96. The anonymous author is very conservative, but not nearly as conservative 
as is Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., in a later number of the Homiletic (Aug., 1949, p. 904), 
who gives this example of an extraordinary means: “Certainly a mother wouldn’t have 
to leave her little children and go and live in an oasis of the Sahara Desert to prolong her 
life a few years over what she would live staying at home with her husband and in the midst 
of her children.” 

‘ Ballerini-Palmieri, II (1899), n. 868, note b. A similar opinion concerning amputations 
is in the text of the Ballerini-Palmieri edition of Gury, I (1907), n. 391. This same para- 
graph of Gury suggests the interesting opinion that taking a general anesthetic is itself 
an extraordinary means because it takes away the use of reason for a time. 

5 Noldin-Schmitt, II (1941), n. 325; Genicot-Salsmans, I (1946), n. 364. 

6 Genicot-Salsmans, loc. cit.; Ubach, I (1935), n. 488. 
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rather recently edited, who still list major operations and amputations 
as extraordinary means without making any special qualifications? 

Is the distinction between ordinary and extraordinary purely rela. 
tive, or is there an absolute norm beyond which a means must be con. 
sidered as extraordinary for everyone? Perhaps this aspect of the ques. 
tion calls for more study than I have given it. My general impression 
is that there is common agreement that a relative estimate suffices. In 
other words, if any individual would experience the inconvenience 
sufficient to constitute a moral impossibility in the use of any means, 
that means would be extraordinary for him. But is the relative in. 
convenience always required? Some authors clearly deny this. For in- 
stance, they say that even a wealthy man need not spend a large sum 
of money or obtain the best doctors.* Ubach explains this by saying 
that such means are beyond the reach of most men and that they ex- 
ceed “common diligence.’’® 

What principles govern the use of the various means of preserving 
life? Before I give the moralists’ answer to this question, I should like 
to note that, according to my survey, they consider this duty only with 
reference to the individual. They say nothing about the duties of rela- 
tives or of the medical profession. 

As regards the individual’s duty, the following are commonly ac- 
cepted principles: Per se he is obliged to use the ordinary means of 
preserving his life. Per se he is not obliged to use extraordinary means, 
though the use of such means is permissible and generally commend- 
able. Per accidens, however, he is obliged to use even extraordinary 
means, if the preservation of his life is required for some greater good 
such as his own spiritual welfare or the common good. All these princi- 
ples are based on solid reasons. The duty of preserving life would be 
chimerical if it did not include the necessity of using ordinary means, 
and the neglect of such means is tantamount to suicide—except, of 

7 Jone-Adelman (1945), n. 210; Aertnys-Damen, I (1944), n. 566. See also Joseph B 
McAllister, S.S., Ethics (1947), 206. 

8 Cf. Genicot-Salsmans, Jone-Adelman, and Ubach, locis citatis 

* Edwin F. Healy, S.J., seems to follow this same norm: namely, extraordinary means 
are those which “exceed the normal strength of men in general.” He also implies that 
$2,000 is an absolute norm. (Cf. Moral Guidance, p. 162.) In Catholic Teaching on the 
Morality of Euthanasia (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1949), 
p. 64, Joseph V. Sullivan says, ‘There is an absolute norm beyond which means are per s¢ 
extraordinary.” 
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course, when it involves a justifiable application of the principle of the 
double effect. This precept, however, is an affirmative precept, and it 
js subject to the usual limitations of such precepts; it does not extend 
to what is morally impossible. Hence, the use of extraordinary means 
js not included in the precept. But since even heroic measures are ob- 
ligatory when necessary for one’s own salvation or for the common 
good, there can be occasions when extraordinary means are obligatory. 
And even when they are not strictly obligatory they are often of great 
value for gaining merit, atoning for sin, giving good example to others, 
and so forth; hence their use is not only permissible but frequently 
laudable. 

I have already mentioned the fact that some authors are inclined 
to say that a major operation is not obligatory because it is dangerous 
or not certain of success. These authors are discussing a borderline 
case; it is not clear whether they consider the operation an ordinary or 
an extraordinary means. Some authors, however, very frankly apply 
a similar principle to the use of clearly ordinary means. For instance, 
having outlined the duty of using ordinary means, Jone-Adelman add, 
“It is understood . . . that there be a well-founded hope that medicinal 
remedies will be helpful.’° With reference to such ordinary means as 
calling a doctor and using available medicines, Noldin-Schmitt de- 
clare that a sick man would sin by failing to use such means “‘ubi spes 
affulget convalescendi.’"' And long before these two authors, Sanchez 
wrote that a person in danger of death may not refuse medicines “‘si 
sit spes salutis.’”*? Busenbaum incorporated Sanchez’ statement into 
his text,'® and thus it has been repeated with apparent approval by the 
great Busenbaum commentators, La Croix,'* St. Alphonsus,'® and 
Ballerini-Palmieri.'* By implication at least, these authorities seem to 
hold that no remedy is obligatory unless it offers a reasonable hope of 
checking or curing a disease. I would not call this a common opinion 
because many authors do not refer to it. But I know of no one who 
opposes it, and it seems to have intrinsic merit as an application of the 
axiom, nemo ad inutile tenetur. Moreover, it squares with the rule com- 

WN. 210. “TI, n. 325. 

® Consil., L. 5, c. 1, dub. 33. I do not have this work. I cite the reference as given by 
Gaudé in his critical edition of St. Alphonsus. 


BL. 3, tr. iv, c. i, dub. i, res. 6. 
“L. 3, P. I, n. 70. 6 L. 3, n/ 372. 16 TT, n. 867. 
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monly applied to the analogous case of helping one’s neighbor: one is 
not obliged to offer help unless there is a reasonable assurance that it 
will be efficacious. 

My final point in this section concerns two cases discussed by De 
Lugo.” His first case refers to a man who has been unjustly condemned 
to starvation. If this man’s friends bring him food is he obliged to eat 
it? The Cardinal’s answer is that if the man can get food regularly 
and thus ward off death, he is obliged to eat; but he is not obliged to 
eat if he knows that he can get food only once or twice. Another of 
his examples concerns a man who is about to be burned to death by 
his enemies. Suppose this man has a few buckets of water and can put 
out the fire, is he obliged to do so? De Lugo replies with the same dis 
tinction: if he can thus prevent his death, he is obliged to use the avail- 
able water; but if the use of the water would simply delay the in- 
evitable he is not bound to use it. In explaining his solutions De Lugo 
admits that the cases deal with ordinary means, but he applies to them 
the principle, parum pro nihilo reputatur. ‘The duty of preserving one’s 
life through ordinary means,” he says, “does not include the duty of 
using means that will prolong life so briefly that they may be morally 
considered as nothing.” 

It may be that the principle, parum pro nihilo reputatur, is really 
contained in the preceding principle, nemo ad inutile tenetur. Yet there 
seems to be a slight difference. Furthermore, De Lugo applies his 
principle even to the taking of food, which is a purely natural means 
of preserving life, whereas the other authors were speaking only of 
remedies for illness. 


SPECIALIZED WORKS 


As I mentioned previously, the standard moral treatises apparently 
do not discuss the duties of relatives and doctors. And even recently- 
edited manuals say nothing about the use of most of our modern 
artificial means of preserving life. Some of these points have been 
covered by more specialized works of the last decade or so; and it seems 
advisable to note these before initiating a critical discussion. 

In 1941, J. McCarthy discussed an interesting case concerning the 
use of insulin.'* A diabetic patient who had been using insulin for some 


" De Justitia e& Jure, Disp. 10, n. 30 
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time developed an inoperable and very painful type of cancer. By 
ceasing to use the insulin the patient would quickly lapse into a diabetic 
coma and die an easy death; by continuing to use the insulin she would 
prolong her life, racked with pain by the cancer, until the latter dis- 
ease finally brought death. (The case stated that she might live about 
six months.) Before solving the case Fr. McCarthy pointed out that, 
even if the use of insulin should be considered an extraordinary means, 
it would not be permissible for the patient, in ceasing to use the in- 
sulin, to ‘intend the shortening of her life as the immediate object of 
her act.”’ He also insisted that the duty of using the insulin must be 
considered independently of the cancer. With these preludes, his solu- 
tion was that with reference to the control of diabetes insulin must be 
considered an ordinary means of preserving life and therefore obligatory, 
despite the fact that the cancer would make life very painful. He ad- 
mitted the possibility of considering insulin an extraordinary means 
only if it should become too expensive’ or if the taking of it would in 
itself become excessively painful. 

Commenting on Fr. McCarthy’s solution, John C. Ford, S.J., re- 
marked: ‘“‘The argumentation is carefully and clearly proposed. The 
conclusion may seem harsh to the tender-hearted, and perhaps some 
might argue plausibly that the use of insulin is in itself an extraordinary 
means of preserving life. In any event, the moralist cannot desert his 
principles in order to arrive at the easier solution.’’*° 

To Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., a correspondent referred this case: 
“Patients with a mortal illness oftentimes are unable to take food in 
the normal manner. Nourishment is then given to them intravenously. 
Frequently they linger for weeks, their only food being intravenous 
injections.’"* The correspondent asked whether the intravenous feed- 
ing should be considered an extraordinary means of preserving life and 
consequently whether a doctor might licitly request that the injec- 
tions be discontinued. The correspondent himself had answered both 
questions in the affirmative. Fr. Donovan’s reply was a decided nega- 


'S Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LVIII (1941), 552-54. 

'® The price of insulin today is moderate. Expense alone could hardly make it an extra- 
ordinary means. 

29 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, III (1942), 591. 

"! Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIX (Aug., 1949), 904. 
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tive. Intravenous feeding, he said, involves no impossibility, either 
physical or moral; hence it must be considered an ordinary means, and 
the stopping of the injections would be a form of mercy killing. 
Another case on intravenous feeding is contained in Joseph V. 
Sullivan’s dissertation, Catholic Teaching onthe Morality of Euthanasia.” 


Since this work may not be available to many readers, I shall quote | 


the case and solution in full: 


A cancer patient is in extreme pain and his system has gradually established 
what physicians call “toleration” of any drug, so that even increased doses give 
only brief respites from the ever-recurring pain. The attending physician knows 
that the disease is incurable and that the person is slowly dying, but because of a 
good heart, it is possible that this agony will continue for several weeks. The phy- 
sician then remembers that there is one thing he can do to end the suffering. He 
can cut off intravenous feeding and the patient will surely die. He does this and 
before the next day the patient is dead. 

The case involves the principle that an ordinary means of prolonging life and 
an extraordinary means are relative to the patient’s physical condition. Intravenous 
feeding is an artificial means of prolonging life and therefore one may be more 
liberal in application of principle. Since this cancer patient is beyond all hope of 
recovery and suffering extreme pain, intravenous feeding should be considered an 
extraordinary means of prolonging life. The physician was justified in stopping 
the intravenous feeding. He should make sure first, however, that the patient is 
spiritually prepared. 


With reference to the use of stimulants to prolong life, Charles A. 
McFadden, O.S.A., proposes this problem for discussion: 


A patient is dying in great pain. Death is certain and inevitable. A certain 
stimulating drug may prolong life for another hour or two. Members of the pa- 
tient’s family tell the doctor and nurse that the patient has suffered enough al- 
ready and request that the drug not be given.* 


Fr. McFadden’s own comments on this problem are extremely 
guarded. He begins by assuming that ‘death is certain and inevitable 
within an hour or so,” and that “the patient has made his peace with 
God and received the Last Sacraments.’’ He concludes that the use 

2 See p. 72. 

% Medical Ethics (Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co., 1949), 141. This book is the revised 


edition of Medical Ethics for Nurses. It is excellent, and a reference manual is now provided 
for the solution of the problems. 
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of the drug is not obligatory, first, because in the given conditions it 
may be considered an extraordinary means, and secondly because “no 
one is obliged to submit to such grave hardship in order to fulfill a 
duty, that is, to take such a step to prolong life for such a brief period.” 
To this solution he adds the warning: “One must not be too ready to 
believe that death is certain and inevitable; and, if a dying person has 
not yet received the Last Sacraments, every effort should be made to 
keep him alive until he has had the opportunity to do so.’ 

La Rochelle-Fink also discuss the duty of prolonging life by the use 
of such stimulants as caffeine, serum, oxygen, and camphorated oil.” 
They first cite two opinions: one by Dr. Bon, who argues that these 
things should be used because the last hours of life are very precious 
and the doctor’s duty is to cure; the other by Boigelot, who holds that 
these things are extraordinary measures aad generally not obligatory. 
La Rochelle-Fink follow the middle course. They believe that the 
doctor must try to estimate what line of action would be productive 
of the greater good. Explaining this point, they write: 


It may be useful at times to give injections of camphor to relieve a sufferer, to 
keep his mind clear, to allow him to see his dear ones or the priest, or to encourage 
those about him. If, on the contrary, such injections make the patient irascible, 
and if his affairs have been settled, they should not be given to him, any more 
than under other circumstances where there would be good reason to think that 
he might act badly, in consequence. 

It is evident that nurses would do much better at times to allow patients to die 
in peace, instead of holding them indefinitely in a state of intense nervous im- 
patience and discouragement, because they are longing to die and they are not 
allowed to do so. 


The opinion of La Rochelle-Fink agrees with that of E. Forgue and 
Payen.”® 

Pediatricians are often concerned about thei, duties towards in- 
fants with serious congenital defects. In one of Fr. McFadden’s dis- 
cussion problems the doctor expresses the view that it is not neces- 
sary to place a monstrosity in a heating bassinet; but Fr. McFadden 


* Reference Manual for Medical Ethics, p. 25. 

5 Handbook of Medical Ethics (1943), 169-70. 

** Payen, Déontologie médicale (1935), 202. Payen quotes a work by E. Forgue entitled 
Au seuil de la chirurgie. My statement is based on this quotation. 
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points out that this is an ordinary means of sustaining infant life and 
that its use is obligatory even in the case of monstrosities.” 

Another of Fr. McFadden’s problems concerns a baby born without 
an esophagus.” Would it be obligatory, in case the parents are wealthy, 
to have an esophagus made by artificial means? Fr. McFadden finds 
cumulative reasons for answering this precise question in the negative. 
First, it would be difficult to obtain a surgeon capable of performing 
the operation. Secondly, it would be equally difficult to get another 
esophagus to serve as a transplant. Thirdly, the disease itself (con- 
genital atresia) would very likely be accompanied by other congenital 
defects which would render the possibility of preserving life very 
doubtful, even if this one operation were successfully performed. 

It is interesting to note that, after having decided that it is not 
necessary to attempt to make the artificial esophagus, Fr. McFadden 
suggests that a gastrostomy would “appear to bean ordinary and proper 
method of attempting to save the life of the infant.” It is not clear 
whether he means that the gastrostomy would be obligatory. 

In my notes I have one quotation from an unknown source concern- 
ing the use of the iron lung merely to prolong the life of a hopelessly 
paralyzed invalid. “The patient,” says this author, “has no obligation 
to submit to the prolongation of his life in so extraordinarily difficult a 


7 See Medical Ethics, p. 141; and Reference Manual, pp. 25-26. I might mention here 
that a friend of mine recently asked authorities of eleven hospitals whether they con- 
sidered oxygen tents, blood transfusions, and subcutaneous feeding to be ordinary or extra- 
ordinary means of preserving the life of a newly-born monstrosity. Eight of the eleven 
considered oxygen and subcutaneous feeding to be ordinary; six listed blood transfusions 
as ordinary. One reason for the difference concerning blood transfusions seems to be the 
great difficulty of finding veins in a newly-born infant that are suitable for transfusion. 
One wonders whether these authorities would give the same replies had the question con- 
cerned mentally normal infants. Should not the determination of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary begin with the mentally normal? 

I have some slight information concerning prices that may be of interest. In one Mid- 
western city oxygen tents rent for $18 the first day, $15 the second day, and $14.50 for 
additional days. At one hospital in that city oxygen (by mask) is 30 cents an hour. At 
another hospital, there is a $10 charge for a blood transfusion, and the blood must be re- 
placed. If the blood is not replaced by a donor there is an additional cost to the patient of 
$25 for a professional donor. The cost of intravenous feeding varies according to strength 
and amount. A nurse estimated that an adult patient living entirely on a 10 per cent glu- 
cose solution would have to pay “a few” dollars a day. No doubt these figures vary, but 
they indicate that the use of these things over a long period of time can be very expensive. 

% Medical Ethics, p. 141; Reference Manual, p. 26. 
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state; hence, the doctors, nurses, etc., have no obligation to use the 
apparatus in the circumstances, for their obligation is no greater than 
that of the patient.” As will appear later, my main reason for quoting 
these words is that they assert that the duties of patient and medical 
profession are coextensive. 

Despite the frequent use of blood transfusions in modern medicine, 
I] have found only one brief treatment of the duty of using them. Ac- 
cording to La Rochelle-Fink, it is sometimes said that blood trans- 
fusions are extraordinary means. Their own inclination is to class them 
as ordinary, at least to the extent that they must sometimes be given, 
“if there are not too many grave dangers for the donors of the blood 
and if the treatment brings about a greater benefit at the time.” To 
confirm their opinion they refer to two priests whose useful lives were 
saved by transfusions.*® 


DISCUSSION 


The preceding survey provokes many questions. The purpose of 
the present section is to call attention to some of the main problems 
and to suggest tentative solutions. 

In the first section of the survey I referred to the opinion of some 
authors to the effect that an individual is not obliged to use any 
remedy unless it offers a reasonable hope of checking or curing a dis- 
ease. On both intrinsic and extrinsic grounds this seems to be a sound 
working principle. But its application to the use of artificial measures 
gives rise to many questions. For instance, one might ask: may all 
artificial means be considered as remedies; or must they be distinguished 
into those which are intended as cures for disease (e.g., medicines, op- 
erations, etc.) and those which are primarily designed to supplant a 
natural means of sustaining life (e.g., intravenous feeding). There 
might be room for the distinction if we were discussing this question 
on a merely speculative basis. But the main purpose of this study is 
to arrive at a prudent, human evaluation of the factors involved; 
and on this basis all artificial means of sustaining life seem to be 
remedies. All of them are used because of some diseased or defective 
condition. I suggest, therefore, that any principle which is applicable 


* Handbook of Medical Ethics, pp. 170-71. 
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to remedies as such is applicable to the use of any artificial means of 
preserving life. 

The principle just cited refers even to the use of remedies which 
are normally considered ordinary means; a sick man is excused from 
using them if they do not offer a reasonable hope of success. Yet 
isn’t it true that in interpreting this excusing cause many relative 
factors have to be weighed? There are degrees of “success.’’ It is one 
thing to use oxygen to bring a person through a crisis; it is another 
thing to use it merely to prolong life when hope of recovery is prac- 
tically negligible. There are also degrees of “hope,”’ even when it 
concerns complete recovery. For example, in one case the use of 
oxygen to bring a patient through a pneumonia crisis may offer very 
high hope, whereas in another case the physical condition of the 
patient may be such that there is only a slim chance of bringing 
him through the crisis. Finally, there are degrees of difficulty in 
obtaining and using ordinary means. Some are inexpensive and very 
easy to obtain and use; others may involve much more difficulty, 
though not a moral impossibility. 

I would not attempt to cite examples of all the variable combina- 
tions of factors that call for evaluation when we are deciding whether 
there is a “reasonable hope of success.”” But some examples may 
help to make the matter concrete. Take the case of using oxygen to 
tide a patient over a pneumonia crisis. The oxygen is easy to get and 
easy to use and—when used for only a short period, as would be the 
case here—tt is relatively inexpensive. And if the patient survives the 
crisis he will be on the road to complete recovery. I would say that 
under these conditions the patient is obliged to use the oxygen if there 
is any solid hope of getting through the crisis. If the oxygen were 
more expensive or more difficult to obtain or use, a proportionate 
increase of hope of recovery would be required as a basis for obliga- 
tion. In giving this solution I am following an analogy with the rec- 
ognized principle that an extraordinary means is not per se obliga- 
tory even when success would be certain. It seems to follow from this 
that the more closely the ordinary means approximate the extra- 
ordinary the more readily they admit of excuse. Hence, a remedy 
which includes rather great difficulty, though not moral impossi- 
bility, is hardly obligatory unless the hope of success is more probable, 
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whereas a remedy which is easily obtained and used seems obligatory 
as long as it offers any solid probability of success. I believe this is a 
sound interpretation of the expression “reasonable hope of success.” 

As a second example we can consider the use of insulin for diabetes. 
The insulin does not cure the disease, but it does check it to the extent 
that the patient can lead a normal life. Moreover, the insulin is not 
expensive; and, though its continued use is inconvenient, it would 
hardly approach a moral impossibility except in very unusual cases. 
[his seems to be a clear case of a reasonable hope of success: a com- 
bination of slight difficulty plus high probability, if not moral cer- 
tainty, of checking the disease indefinitely. 

Finally, there is the use of oxygen or intravenous feeding merely to 
sustain life in the so-called ‘“‘hopeless”’ cases. If, in the circumstances, 
these things can be called remedies, it is only in the very wide sense 
that they delay the hour of death. It is true that they will sustain 
life, and in that sense they offer a hope of success; and it is also true 
that their use for a short time is not very expensive. Yet the daily 
increasing expense can become significant. Because of all these factors 
it is difficult to see how they remain ordinary means or, if ordinary, 
how they really offer a reasonable hope of success. In terms of the 
patient’s duties, therefore, I should say there is no obligation of using 
these things unless they are needed for some special reason, e.g., 
to allow time for the reception of the sacraments. (The duty in this 
case would be per accidens.) 

When Fr. McCarthy discussed the duty of using insulin it was 
with reference to a patient who had both diabetes and cancer. His 
solution was that the patient must use the insulin because it is an 
ordinary means of checking diabetes. I agree with him that insulin 
is an ordinary means, and I agree also that, merely as regards the 
diabetes, it must be used. But this problem provokes another question: 
namely, is a person who suffers from two lethal diseases obliged to 
take ordinary means of checking one of them when there is no hope 
of checking the other? In other words, granted the presence of the 
incurable cancer, can the insulin still be said to offer a reasonable 
hope of success? Must we consider the diseases separately, or should 
we consider the patient’s total condition? I see no perfectly clear 
answer to these questions. I still favor Fr. McCarthy’s solution to the 
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effect that the insulin must be used; but I no longer consider this 
solution as certain because I am not sure we are justified in stating that 
the patient must prescind from the cancer in determining her obliga- 
tion of using the insulin. It is true that this precision must be made 
in order to estimate whether insulin is an ordinary means of treat- 
ing diabetes. But the duty to use the insulin involves two factors; 
it must be an ordinary means, and it must offer a reasonable hope of 
success. The presence of the cancer throws some doubt on the second 
factor. And I think the doubt would be even stronger were there some 
connection between the two diseases, for example, because both would 
be complications of the same basic disease. 

Thus far I have followed the example of the standard moralists 
and limited my own statements to the duties of the individual. We 
can hardly stop with that. We must also consider the duties of rela- 
tives and of physicians. (Under physicians, I include all members 
of the medical profession, such as nurses and hospital authorities.) 
To avoid unnecessarily involved conditions, I shall limit my discus- 
sion only to cases of justice or quasi-justice. For relatives, this means 
that they are either administering the finances of the patient or carry- 
ing out a duty which is one of piety in the strict sense, and not solely 
of charity. For physicians, it means that they are dealing with a pay- 
ing patient. The demands of charity can be solved for the most part, 
I think, according to the general principles concerning beneficence 
towards one’s neighbor. 

It is sometimes said that, with reference to the use of artificial 
means of preserving life, the duties of patients, relatives, and phy- 
sicians are coextensive. It is easy to show that this statement is in- 
accurate. The patient is per se obliged to use only those means which 
are ordinary and which offer a reasonable hope of success. But he may 
use other means and if he reasonably wishes to use them the relatives 
and physicians are strictly obliged to carry out his wish. This indicates 
one important difference between the duties of the patient on the 
one hand, and those of the relatives and physicians on the other. 

As for the physicians, there may be another, and perhaps more im- 
portant, difference. I have spoken of this matter occasionally with 
very conscientious physicians, and I have found that they consist- 
ently express a professional ideal to the effect that they must use all 
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means in their power to sustain life, and that they must use any 
remedy which offers any hope, even a slight hope, of cure or relief. 
It is true that at times this professional ideal seems to work an un- 
necessary hardship on dying patients and their relatives; yet there 
js much to be said in its favor. By working on even the smallest hope 
doctors often produce wonderful results, whereas a defeatist attitude 
would in a certain sense ‘“‘turn back the clock” of medical progress. 
Also, this professional ideal is a sure preventive of a euthanasian 
mentality. 

I do not know how common this professional ideal is. But from 
my own experience with physicians and from many recent statements 
of the medical profession against euthanasia I would conclude that 
it is very common among conscientious physicians. Nor can I say 
to what extent this professional standard creates an obligation; but 
I think the common good would demand at least this minimum: the 
preservation of the ideal is obligatory insofar as it is necessary to 
prevent a euthanasian mentality. This can hardly mean that his pro- 
fessional standards oblige a physician to prescribe things he knows 
to be useless; but it may mean that he must prescribe many things 
which a non-medical man might look on as practically useless. 

One final point before concluding this section. As a prelude to his 
solution of the insulin case, Fr. McCarthy stated that a patient may 
not discontinue the use of extraordinary means with the intention 
of shortening life as the immediate object of the act. Would all moral- 
ists agree with this? Since extraordinary means are not obligatory for 
the patient, and since the desire for death can be licit, I do not see 
why extraordinary means may not be omitted precisely because of a 
legitimate desire for death. “Id relinquo doctis definiendum.’’° 


PRACTICAL CASES 


I trust that the survey and discussion have covered the main 
points that call for consideration in estimating the duty of using ar- 
tificial means to prolong life. It is hardly necessary to attempt to 
recapitulate all these points here; but it may be helpful to review some 
of them with reference to a few practical cases. 

® Palmieri appends these modest words to his opinion that the dread of living with a 


mutilated body might excuse one from undergoing am amputation (Ballerini-Palmieri, 
II, n. 868, note b.). 
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In my discussion I mentioned the case of the pneumonia crisis. 
With the help of oxygen and other available remedies the patient 
can very likely be brought through the crisis and put on the road to 
complete recovery. This seems to be a clear case in which patient, 
relatives, and physician are all obliged to use the means indicated; 
for, though artificial, they involve no moral impossibility and they 
offer a reasonable hope of success. 

A very different situation is portrayed in Fr. McFadden’s prob- 
lem concerning the use of a stimulant merely to prolong life a short 
time. His solution is that, under the circumstances (inevitable death 
in a short time, great pain, patient prepared for death), the use of 
the stimulant may be considered an extraordinary means and not 
obligatory. I agree that it is not obligatory, but my analysis of the 
case would be somewhat different. I should prefer to say that the 
use of a stimulant for such a short time is an ordinary means. But 
since it is artificial, and since it has practically no remedial value 
in the circumstances, the patient is not obliged to use it. (Nemo ad 
inutile tenetur, or parum pro nihilo reputatur.) Moreover, granted 
the conditions of the problem, the patient would hardly want it; 
hence the relatives may licitly request that it should not be used. 

If this case were changed slightly and it were asked whether the 
physician is obliged to prescribe the stimulant, I should say that 
he need not do so unless his professional standards require it. It is 
hardly conceivable that a reasonable professional standard would 
call for it in the circumstances. An admirable standard seems to be 
the rule formulated by La Rochelle-Fink: the doctor should do what 
seems to be productive of the greater good. 

Frs. Donovan and Sullivan present another practical problem: 
a patient is dying, but his life can be prolonged for several weeks 
by intravenous feeding. Both authors apparently consider the case of 
a conscious patient. Fr. Donovan believes the intravenous feeding 
is an ordinary means, and obligatory; Fr. Sullivan is of the opinion 
that the circumstances of his case make it extraordinary, and not 
obligatory. I agree with Fr. Donovan that intravenous feeding is 
in itself an ordinary means. But even granted that it is ordinary, 
one may not immediately conclude that it is obligatory. Many factors 
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must be weighed; and neither writer seems to have considered them 
all. 

There is, for instance, the question of the utility of this means. 
To me, the mere prolonging of life in the given circumstances seems 
to be relatively useless, and I see no sound reason for saying that 
the patient is obliged to submit to it. But does the patient want it? 
Theoretically, if he is conscious and calm he should be allowed to 
answer this question for himself; practically, I would not ask him 
the question, but I would presume that he wants it unless he protests 
against it. If he is conscious, but constantly racked with pain to 
the extent that he is not spiritually profiting by it, relatives and phy- 
sicians may reasonably presume that he does not wish the intravenous 
feeding. Granted this presumption, the relatives may licitly ask that 
the artificial feeding be discontinued and the physician may accede 
to this request or even take the initiative unless his professional 
standards dictate otherwise. 

I think that on purely speculative grounds the analysis just given 
is valid. Yet I frankly hesitate to give a practical answer (as Fr. 
Sullivan seems to do) allowing the physician to discontinue the in- 
travenous feeding as a means of putting an end to the suffering. 
I fear that the abrupt ceasing to nourish a conscious patient might 
appear to be a sort of “Catholic euthanasia’ to many who cannot 
appreciate the fine distinction between omitting an ordinary means 
and omitting a useless ordinary means. Moreover, doctors are dis- 
covering new methods of dealing with pain; and the use of one of these 
methods might be more in keeping with their professional ideal. 
It is hardly just to press this ideal to the point of imposing intoler- 
able burdens on patients or relatives; yet the common good calls 
for great prudence whenever the preservation of the ideal is involved. 
Before giving a practical answer for a definite case, I should want to 
discuss points like these, not only in general, but also with reference 
to the circumstances of the case. 

A variation of the preceding case, not explicitly discussed by Fr. 
Donovan or Fr. Sullivan, concerns the patient in coma. This is prob- 
ably a more practical aspect of the case. I am often asked whether 
such things as oxygen and intravenous feeding must be used to pro- 
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long the life of a patient, already well prepared for death, and now 
in a terminal coma. In my opinion, the circumstances of this case 
make it obvious that the non-use of artificial life-sustainers is not 
the same as mercy killing; and I see no reason why even the most 
delicate professional standard should call for their use. In fact, it 
seems to me that, apart from very special circumstances, the artificial 
means not only need not but should not be used, once the coma is 
reasonably diagnosed as terminal. Their use creates expense and 
nervous strain without conferring any real benefit. it must be kept 
in mind, however, that it is for the physician to decide when the coraa 
is terminal. 
CONCLUSION 

Many points mentioned in the preceding pages call for discussion, 
Among them all, however, these two seem to be of special import: 
(1) the opinion that even ordinary artificial means are not obligatory 
when relatively useless; and (2) the suggestion that the physician’s 
professional ideal may create obligations that extend beyond the 
duties and wishes of his patient. 
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NATURAL BEATITUDE AND THE FUTURE LIFE 
WILLIAM R. O’CONNOR 


St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie 


N THE current discussion on the end of man an interesting question 

has been raised concerning what may be called the location of man’s 
natural beatitude in the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. Does the 
Angelic Doctor strictly confine it to the present life or does he en- 
visage its possibility in the life beyond the grave? 

No one questions the fact that St. Thomas on more than one oc- 
casion speaks of a twofold beatitude for man and even at times of his 
twofold ultimate end.' One of these beatitudes is in proportion to man’s 
nature. The other exceeds his nature and cannot be reached except 
by divine aid.? Father de Lubac in a recent article cites many texts 
in which this doctrine of a twofold beatitude is explicitly taught.’ It 
is his contention, however, that this teaching of St. Thomas has been 
subject to serious misunderstanding in at least one important respect. 

If we adopt the interpretation of men like Suarez in the past or 
Cathrein and Garrigou-Lagrange in the present, we shall understand 
St. Thomas to mean that man could have attained a purely natural 
beatitude as his ultimate end if he had been created without an ordi- 
nation to supernatural beatitude.‘ This interpretation rests upon the 
assumption that a purely natural order with a purely natural end in the 
future life is just as possible for man as the supernatural order with its 
supernatural end. This understanding of St. Thomas’ teaching on man’s 

1Cf. Summa theologica, I-II, q. 62, a. 1: “Est autem duplex hominis beatitudo sive 
felicitas. ... Una quidem proportionata humanae naturae, ad quam scilicet homo pervenire 
potest per principia suae naturae. Alia autem est beatitudo naturam hominis excedens, ad 
quam homo sola divina virtute pervenire potest. . . .”” See also Jn II Sent., d. 41, q. 1, a. 1: 
“Finis communis et ultimus... est duplex’; De veritate, q. 14, a. 2: “Est autem duplex 
hominis bonum ultimum, quod primo voluntatem movet quasi ultimus finis.” 

2Cf. Summa theologica, I-II, q. 62, a. 1, ad 3: “Dicendum quod ad Deum naturaliter 
ratio et voluntas ordinatur, prout est naturae principium et finis, secundum tamen pro- 
portionem naturae. Sed ad ipsum secundum quod est objectum beatitudinis supernaturalis, 
ratio et voluntas secundum suam naturam non ordinantur sufficienter.” Besides the texts 
in the previous note see also In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 3; De veritate, q. XXVII, 
a. 2; Summa theologica, I, q. 62, a. 2; ébid., I-II, q. 114, a. 2. 

* Henri de Lubac, S. J., “Duplex hominis beatitudo,” Recherches de science religieuse, 
XXXV (1948), 290-299. 

4 Art. cit., 291. Father de Lubac gives quotations from these authors on this page. 
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twofold beatitude, especially as it is found in Summa theologica, I-II, 
q. 62, a. 1, Father de Lubac regards as erroneous.‘ 

The error consists in failing to see that the first of the two beatitudes, 
the one that is in proportion to our nature, is not for St. Thomas a 
transcendent beatitude, an ultimate and definitive end of a spiritual 
being created in a hypothetical state of pure nature.*® It has been re- 
garded as such only since the idea of a state of “pure nature” and ofa 
“purely natural order’’ has been elaborated.’ For St. Thomas, however, 
this imperfect natural beatitude belongs only to the present life.* It is 
Aristotle’s beatitude, which every student of the Stagirite knows was 
strictly confined to this world. 

In support of his contention Father de Lubac cites a great many 
texts in which St. Thomas, when he speaks of this imperfect beatitude, 
adds a clause or a phrase to show that he is thinking of it only in terms 
of this life. It is always the imperfect beatitude ‘‘of which the philos- 
ophers spoke”’: it is a beatitude éalis qualis est in via possibilis; in hac 
vila; in statu praesentis vitae; qualis hic haberi potest.* 

The conclusion arrived at by Father de Lubac is that imperfect 
beatitude (aligua beatitudinis participatio) is the happiness that “‘be- 
longs to men,” according to the Aristotelian formula, which means 
that it is restricted to our earthly life. It definitely does not belong to 
“separated souls.’"® This natural beatitude is essentially imperfect 
because it is essentially felicitas viae.'' The only beatitude that St. 
Thomas recognizes as belonging to the soul after death is the super- 
natural felicity that consists in the vision of God. 


5 Art. cit., 291: “Il nous semble néanmoins hors de doute que c’est la une erreur.” 

® Art. cit., 293: “La premiére des deux ‘béatitudes’ distinguées par saint Thomas, 
celle qui est ‘proportionée a la nature,’ n’est pas une béatitude transcendante, fin derniére 
et définitive de l’esprit créé dans un monde hypothétique de ‘pure nature.’ C’est une 
béatitude imparfaite, terrestre et temporelle, 4 l’intérieur de ce monde méme.” 

? Art. cit., 290. 8 Art. cit., 293. 9 Art. cit., 297-298. 

© Art. cit., 298: “Cette ‘beatitudo per participationem’, cette ‘aliqua beatitudinis 
participatio’ est un bonheur ‘tel qu’il sied 4 des hommes’, selon la formule d’Aristote, et 
non tel qu’il siérait 4 des ‘Ames séparées.’”’ In Surnaturel (Paris: Aubier, 1946) Father 
de Lubac makes the same assertion: “Car la béatitude naturelle, c’est le bonheur ‘tel 
qu’il sied 4 des hommes’, selon la formule et la pensée d’Aristote, c’est-d-dire un bonheur 
terrestre. Jamais notre saint docteur n’a imaginé un bonheur ‘tel qu’il sied 4 des Ames 
séparées’ ou ‘dans un ordre naturel.’ I] ne s’agit lA que d’une abstraction forgée plus tard 
par des théologiens qui n’avaient plus les mémes soucis que lui’’ (p. 459). 
1 Art. cit., 298, 
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If this interpretation of Father de Lubac is correct, St. Thomas 
never admitted the possibility of a purely natural, imperfect happiness 
as the final end of man beyond the grave. Natural beatitude is some- 
thing man can acquire during the course of his earthly life, but there is 
no room for it as an ultimate end after death. There the only end of 
man is eternal life. In one respect man differs from an angel, because 
the angels were created in a state of natural beatitude which they did 
not have to acquire as man does. This natural beatitude, however, far 
from being a terminal state for an angelic nature that is not destined 
to see God, is only an initial state for a nature that is always destined 
to see Him.” In neither case is imperfect, natural beatitude conceived 
as possible for the ultimate destiny of a spiritual nature in the spirit 
world.'* 

There is another view according to which St. Thomas, while recog- 
nizing at least the possibility of a purely natural ultimate end of man, 
“does not attempt to determine in any precise manner what would be 
the limited beatitude of man, were he created in a condition of pure 
nature and rewarded in a future life only according to his natural 
deserts.””* A likely reason why St. Thomas did not enter this field is the 
fact that for him any natural end would at best be imperfect and not 
really determined by nature, “‘so that it is vain to speculate about some- 
thing whose exact determination, in a natural order, would depend on 
God’s will and, under God, on the diverse and changeable dispositions 
of men.””!5 

2 Art, cit., 294, n. 8: “A la différence de "homme, |’ange n’a donc point 4 acquérir 
cette premiére sorte de béatitude. Mais son caractére n’en ressort que mieux: loin d’étre, 
comme pour les commentateurs modernes dont nous avons parlé, un état terminal pour 
une nature angélique non destinée a voir Dieu, elle est un état initial pour la nature angéli- 
que destinée a voir Dieu.” 

% Even Cathrein admits that natural beatitude, which for him can be perfect, would be 
imperfect in comparison with supernatural beatitude. Cf. V. Cathrein, S.J., ““De naturali 
hominis beatitudine,” Gregorianum, XI (1930), 403: “Illa beatitudo, quae esset finis 
ultimus in statu naturae purae, deberet perfecte quietare appetitum naturalem hominis, 
secus non esset finis ultimus naturalis; et quamvis haec beatitudo esset imperfecta in 
comparatione cum beatitudine supernaturali, esset tamen perfecta, si respicitur proportio 
naturae humanae et finis naturalis ad quem homo per principia suae naturae pervenire 
posset.’” 

% Joseph Buckley, S.M., Man’s Last End, St. Louis, Herder, 1949, p. 181. 

5 Ibid. 
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At this point our question arises. It is true that in many of the texts 
cited by Father de Lubac St. Thomas is discussing man’s natural 
beatitude in terms of the present life, as he always discusses super- 
natural beatitude in terms of the future life. He was for the most part 
thinking of the end of man as God has revealed it, and contrasting this to 
the end of man as Aristotle had conceived it. Does this necessarily 
mean that St. Thomas never even conceived the possibility of a purely 
natural end of man in the future life? Is it also true that he has nothing 
to say about what such a destiny would consist in even if he believed 
in its possibility? These questions can be answered only by a close 
inspection of St. Thomas’ teaching on the end of man. 


I 


Instead of drawing up a list of isolated texts, as Father de Lubac 
does in his article, we shall follow the thread of a connected argument 
that St. Thomas pursues in the third book of the Contra Gentiles, 
especially from ch. 48 to ch. 53. He deals with the question of the end 
of man in its entirety from ch. 25 to ch. 63 of the same book. In ch. 25 
he establishes the fact that the end of every intellectual creature lies 
in the knowledge of God.'* Even the minimum knowledge of God would 
serve such a creature far better as ultimate end than a perfect knowl- 
edge of lesser intelligible beings.” St. Thomas is evidently locating here 
man’s final beatitude only in a general way. He is merely content to 
emphasize the fact that it must consist in a knowledge of God, without 
specifying where or how this knowledge is to take place. 

In ch. 37 St. Thomas becomes a little more specific: man’s ultimate 
felicity consists not in practical knowledge but in the contemplation 
of truth, of wisdom, and of God."* Still we are not told just how or 
where this contemplation will be accomplished. In ch. 48, however, 
St. Thomas shows that man’s ultimate felicity cannot be found in the 
present life. At the end of the chapter he points out that this was the 


16“Tntelligere igitur Deum est ultimus finis omnis intellectualis substantiae.” 

1% “Tntellectus igitur, quantumcumque modicum possit de divina cognitione percipere, 
illud erit sibi pro ultimo fine magis quam perfecta cognitio inferiorum intelligibilium.” 

|. relinquitur quod ultima hominis felicitas sit in contemplatione veritatis. ... 
Relinquitur igitur quod in contemplatione sapientiae ultima hominis felicitas consistat, 
secundum divinorum considerationem. ... ultima felicitas hominis non consistit nisi 
in contemplatione Dei.” 
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outstanding defect in Aristotle’s notion of the end of man. Aristotle 
located the end of man in the present life either because he knew noth- 
ing about a future life for the individual soul or because he refrained 
from discussing the question.'® As a result Aristotle’s beatitude is 
necessarily imperfect. In Ethics X he correctly enough located perfect 
happiness in contemplation. Because the gods indulge in this activity 
in its fulness, they surpass all others in blessedness. Among human 
activities the one that is most akin to this divine activity will naturally 
yield the maximum of happiness. Hence, to the extent that men cul- 
tivate within themselves a likeness of divine contemplation will they 
be proportionately happy.*® The happiness men can attain in this life 
will never be perfect because their contemplation will never equal that 
of the gods. St. Thomas in Contra Gentiles, 111, 48, observes that even 
among the philosophers, who presumably reached the goal of life along 
Aristotelian lines, happiness was mingled with anxiety and care. They 
realized that it was impossible for them ever to reach true beatitude.*! 


1 “Quia vero Aristoteles vidit quod non est alia cognitio hominis in hac vita quam per 
scientias speculativas, posuit hominem non consequi felicitatem perfectam, sed suo modo. 
In quo satis apparet quantam angustiam patiebantur hinc inde eorum praeclara ingenia; 
a quibus angustiis liberabimur, si ponamus, secundum probationes praemissas, homines 
ad veram felicitatem post hanc vitam pervenire posse, anima hominis immortali existente.” 
Cf. In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 4: ““Non negamus tamen quin aliqua beatitudinis 
participatio in hac vita esse possit ...et de hac felicitate Philosophus in lib. Ethic. de- 
terminat, aliam, quae est post hanc vitam, nec asserens nec negans.”’ 

*” That Aristotle never believed that man can attain perfect happiness during his earthly 
life seems clear from Nic. eth., X, 7, 1178b 7-34. Only the gods are perfectly happy be- 
cause they alone contemplate perfectly; men can approximate this ideal and to the extent 
that they do will they be happy: ‘“‘We assume the gods to be above all other beings blessed 
and happy; but what sort of actions must we assign to them? ... Now if you take away 
from a living being action, and still more production, what is left but contemplation? 
Therefore the activity of God, which surpasses all others in blessedness, must be contempla- 
tive; and of human activities, therefore, that which is most akin to this must be most of 
the nature of happiness. . . . Now he who exercises his reason and cultivates it seems to be 
both in the best state of mind and most dear to the gods. . . . And that all these attributes 
belong most of all to the philosopher is manifest. He, therefore, is the dearest to the gods. 
And he who is that will presumably be also the happiest; so that in this way too the philos- 
opher will more than any other be happy.” The same notion is found in ibid., 1177b 24, 
26-35: ‘‘... it follows that this [contemplation] will be the complete happiness of man, 
if it be allowed a complete term of life... . But such a life would be too high for man; for 
it isnot in so far as he is man that he will live so, but in so far as something divine is present 
in him .. . we must, so far as we can, make ourselves immortal and strain every nerve to 
live in accordance with the best thing in us . . .”” (Ross’s translation). See also note 36 below. 

" See first text cited in note 19 supra. 
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For St. Thomas we can put aside worries on this score because we 
know that the soul is immortal. This is a consideration that opens up 
the possibility of true beatitude, not indeed in the present life but in 
the future. St. Thomas then states what is for him an all-important 
p-inciple in this matter: in the future state the soul will know in the 
same way in which separate substances (e.g., angels) know.” The ques- 
tion now becomes: what is the way in which separate substances know 
and in which souls are to share after death? For answer St. Thomas re- 
fers us back to what he has already said on this subject in the second 
book of the Contra Gentiles. 

In ch. 81 of this book we learn that the soul after death will know 
per seipsam as separate substances do, and not by a turning to phan- 
tasms.* In ch. 98 of the same book we are told that separate substances 
know God naturally (maturali cognitione) through the likeness to Him 
as their cause which their substance bears.* This of course is an in- 
direct and imperfect knowledge of God, for He is seen only as He is 
reflected in these spiritual beings as a cause is reflected in its effects. 
A separate substance has, it is true, a perfect knowiedge, but it is only 
of [things that are of] its own species.** Now, returning to the argu- 
ment at the end of ch. 48 of Book III, we find St. Thomas drawing this 
parallel conclusion: as man will know in the future life in the same way 
that separate substances know, so will his ultimat2 beatitude there be 
the same as theirs.** This means that man will know God in that state 
as separate substances know Him, and he will enjoy the same beati- 
tude from this knowledge that they enjoy. 

In spite of the reference to the beatific vision that concludes ch. 
48 it does not follow that St. Thomas is thinking of man’s destiny in 

2 “Erit igitur ultima felicitas hominis in cognitione Dei quam habet humana mens 
post hanc vitam per modum quo ipsum cognoscunt substantiae separatae.”’ 

%“Fsse vero animae separatae est ipsi soli absque corpore; unde nec ejus operatio, 
quae est intelligere, explebitur per respectum ad aliqua objecta in corporeis organis exis- 
tentia, quae sunt phantasmata; sed intelliget per seipsam, per modum substantiarum quae 
sunt totaliter secundum esse a corporibus separatae....”’ 

™ “Sic igitur...quaelibet substantiarum separatarum cognoscit Deum naturali 
cognitione secundum modum suae substantiae, per quam similes sunt Deo sicut causae.” 

#6 “Quaelibet autem substantiarum separatarum per suam naturam cognoscit perfecta 
cognitione suam speciem tantum.” 

36“. in quo statu anima intelliget per modum quo intelligunt substantiae separatae, 
sicut ostensum est. Erit igitur ultima felicitas hominis in cognitione Dei quam habet 
humana mens post hanc vitam per modum quo ipsum cognoscunt substantiae separatae.” 
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the future life solely in terms of supernatural knowledge and super- 
natural beatitude. We must follow the argument as it evolves in ch. 
49 and the following chapters if we are to grasp his full thought on the 
matter. At the beginning of ch. 49 he proceeds to investigate more 
closely the knowledge that not only separate substances but also souls 
after death have of God on the natural level. The precise question he is 
engaged with throughout this chapter is whether the knowledge of God 
these spiritual creatures have in the next world through their essences 
(per suas essentias) is sufficient for their ultimate happiness.” The 
answer is clearly in the negative, but St. Thomas devotes ch. 49 to 
showing how a knowledge of this kind does not attain the essence of 
God and ch. 50 to showing how it leaves a great deal more to be desired 
by the intellect. 

When separate substances and souls after death know God through 
their substance or essence, they know Him only as a cause is seen in 
its effects. This is not by any means the same as seeing God as He 
really is, since no effect of God can adequate God. Besides, the nature 
of these separate substances is neither specifically nor generically the 
same as the nature of God, so that it is impossible for them to know 
the divine substance through their own nature and substance. The 
most these spiritual creatures can know of God through their substances 
is that He exists and that He is the cause of all and above all. We too 
can acquire a knowledge of God of this kind while we are on earth, but 
it will never equal the natural knowledge separate substances have of 
Him in clarity, in eminence, or in certainty (ch. 49). 

In ch. 50 St. Thomas points out that the purely natural knowledge 
of God possessed by separate substances does not satisfy their natural 
craving for knowledge. Precisely because their intellects are closer to 
divine knowledge than ours they have a more intense natural desire 
to know Him in His essence than we have. Since true beatitude con- 
sists in the knowledge of God, we can conclude that the truly ultimate 
happiness of a separate substance (and of a soul after death) does not 
and cannot consist in this purely natural knowledge of God which 
leaves so much more to be known. 

““QOportet autem inquirere utrum haec ipsa cognitio, qua substantiae separatae et 


animae post mortem cognoscunt Deum per suas essentias, sufficiat ad ipsarum ultimam 
felicitatem.” 
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St. Thomas begins ch. 51 with one of his clearest statements on the 
natural desire for God. Since a natural desire cannot be in vain, which 
it would be if it were impossible for intellectual creatures ever to see 
God, we must conclude that He can be seen both by separate sub- 
stances and by our souls. All created intellects naturally desire to see 
an object once they know that it exists. St. Thomas makes clear in ch. 
50 and elsewhere in this third Book of the Contra Gentiles that a knowl- 
edge that God exists is the point of departure for this intellectual de- 
sire to see His essence.** He also makes clear that this natural desire 
does not mean a natural tendency towards the essence of God as the 
connatural beatitude or end of an intellectual creature. On more than 
one occasion he emphasizes the fact that the beatific vision is an end 
that is given to us through the bounty of God and not by our nature, 
so that we may not speak of a natural inclination or tendency towards 
it.** If in the case of the angels the only natural ordination they have is 
to natural perfection and not to glory, which comes only from super- 
natural merit,*° a fortiori a human soul is not by its nature destined to 
the vision of God as its true ultimate end and beatitude. For St. Thomas 


% Cf. ch. 25 of Book III, Amplius, naturaliter inest omnibus; Praeterea, cujuslibet effectus; 
ch. 50, Omne enim quod; Item, ex cognitione; Adhuc, sicut se habet; Amplius, nihil finitum; 
Practerea, sicut naturale; Item, quanto aliquid; Ex quibus concluditur; ch. 51, Cum autem 
im possibile; ch. 57, Item, supra. 

* Cf. In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 3: “‘Finis autem ad quem divina largitas homi- 
nem ordinavit vel praedestinavit, scilicet fruitio sui ipsius, est omnino supra facultatem 
naturae creatae elevatus.... Unde per naturalia tantum homo non habet sufficienter 
inclinationem ad illum finem; et ideo oportet quod superaddatur homini aliquid per quod 
habeat inclinationem in finem illum, sicut per naturalia habet inclinationem in finem sibi 
connaturalem. . . .”” See also ibid., ad 1, ad 2, ad 3. A natural appetite for the beatific vision 
is formally denied in De veritate, q. XX VII, a. 2: “Homo autem secundum naturam suam 
proportionatus est ad quemdam finem, cujus habet naturalem appetitum; et secundum 
naturales vires operari potest ad consecutionem illius finis, qui finis est aliqua contemplatio 
divinorum qualis est homini possibilis secundum facultatem naturae, in qua philosophi 
ultimam hominis felicitatem posuerunt. Sed est aliquis finis ad quem homo a Deo praepara- 
tur, naturae humanae proportionem excedens; scilicet vita aeterna, quae consistit in visione 
Dei per essentiam, quae excedit proportionem cujuslibet naturae creatae, soli Deo con- 
naturalis existens: unde oportet quod homini detur aliquid, non solum per quod operetur 
in finem, vel per quod inclinetur ejus appetitus in finem illum; sed per quod ipsa natura 
hominis elevetur ad quamdam dignitatem, secundum quam talis finis sit ei competens: et 
ad noc datur gratia. . . .” See also De veritate, q. XIV, a. 2; Summa theologica, I, q. 62, a. 2; 
sbid., I-II, q. 62, a. 1 and ad 3; q. 63, a. 3; q. 114, a. 2. 

® Summa theologica, I, q. 62, a. 5: “Sicut autem ex sua natura angelus habet ordinem 
ad perfectionem naturalem, ita ex merito habet ordinem ad gloriam.” 
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this end is supernatural not merely because the means needed to reach 
it are supernatural but also, and prior to all other considerations, be- 
cause the end itself and the inclination in us towards it are supernatural 
in the sense that they are given to us as a pure gift of God and not as 
a requirement of our nature.*! 

In ch. 52 St. Thomas gives us another important principle: to see 
God through the divine essence is proper to the divine nature. This 
is the reason why no intellectual creature can see the essence of God un- 
less God first enables it to do so. Towards the end of the chapter St. 
Thomas speaks very plainly: ‘To see the substance of God transcends 
the limits of every created nature, for it is proper to a created intel- 
lectual nature to know according to the mode of its substance [e.g. 
through species] and the divine substance cannot be known in this 
way.’ 

So far St. Thomas has emphasized the supernatural character of 
the beatific vision in reference to every intellectual creature. It is 
natural only to God. We have not, however, found him stating ex- 
pressly that a spiritual creature could exist apart from its supernatural 
framework and destiny. What we are seeking comes in the next chapter. 
Ch. 53 is taken up entirely with the need of the /umen gloriae in the 
beatific vision. If a created intellectual nature is to see God, it must 
be elevated and strengthened by a disposition of a higher order than 
the natural. It makes no difference whether the vision of God is to be 
enjoyed from the beginning of such a creature’s existence or later; 
this elevation is always required. Then St. Thomas adds these signifi- 
cant words: “If such a vision exceeds the faculty of a created nature, 
a created intellect can be conceived to exist in its specific nature without 
the vision of the substance of God; so that, whether from the beginning 
or later it begins to see God, something must be added to its nature.’’ 

In order to understand the reference to a vision of God enjoyed from 


“ For texts see notes 2 and 29 above. 

®“Videre autem Dei substantiam transcendit limites omnis naturae creatae; nam 
cuilibet naturae intellectuali creatae proprium est ut intelligat secundum modum suae 
substantiae; substantia autem divina non potest sic intelligi....” 

=“Nam, si talis visio facultatem naturae creatae excedit, ut probatum est, potest 
intelligi aliquis intellectus creatus in specie suae naturae consistere absque hoc quod Dei 
substantiam videat; unde, sive a principio sive postmodum Deum videre incipiat, oportet 
ejus naturae aliquid superaddi.” 
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the beginning of an intellectual creature’s existence or only later, we 
must turn to Summa theologica, 1, q. 62, a. 1. Here St. Thomas teaches 
that the angels, unlike man, were created in a state of natural beati- 
tude. They do not have to acquire their natural beatitude discursively, 
as man does. Ultimate beatitude, which exceeds their nature, was not 
given to the angels at the moment of their creation but after their 
trial. In the parallel passage in the Commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard St. Thomas stresses the fact that by their natural 
knowledge the angels have a vision of God, but it takes place through 
a likeness of Him that the angels acquire within themselves. Their 
natural beatitude consists in a vision of this kind. In this beatitude, 
which is naturally due to them, the angels were created.* The other 
beatitude, which arises from a direct vision of God without the inter- 
vention of any created likenesses, was given later to those who issued 
successfully from the trial. 

Father de Lubac maintains that many modern commentators mis- 
understand this teaching of St. Thomas on the natural beatitude that 
is due to the angels. He observes: ‘‘Far from being, as it is for the mod- 
ern commentators of whom we have spoken, a terminal state for an 
angelic nature that is not destined to see God, it [natural beatitude] 
is an initial state for an angelic nature that is destined to see God.’ 

The whole point of the controversy lies in one’s understanding of the 
phrase: “destined to see God.’’ No one questions the fact that the 
angels were intended by God from the beginning to see Him as He 
is, so that their natural beatitude was only a prior stage in a super- 
natural dispensation. In this sense they were always de facto destined 
to see God. Does St. Thomas also mean that the angels were destined 
to see God eventually because it was inconceivable and impossible for 
them as spiritual beings to remain in a state of purely natural beati- 
tude as their ultimate destiny? If this is what St. Thomas means, then 
the angels were destined de jure to see God. 

St. Thomas in Contra Gentiles, 111, 53, is dealing with the de facto 


* In IT Sent., d. 4, q. 1, a. 1: “Intellectus autem angeli naturali cognitione ipsum videt 


per similitudinem ejus acquisitam in ipso... unde similitidinem divini esse participat 
secundum modum suum... . Sed visio qua angelus videt Deum est similis visioni qua 
aliquis videt hominem per similitudinem immediate ab ipso receptam. . . . et in hac beatitu- 


dine visionis divinae, quae naturaliter angelis debetur, angeli creati sunt.” 
3 See note 12 above. 
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condition of the angels: they did not enjoy the beatific vision from the 
beginning, although they could have done so if God had so willed. In 
either case the /umen gloriae is absolutely necessary. In the midst of this 
discussion on the de facto state of the angels St. Thomas makes a signifi- 
cant statement that directly bears upon the de jure requirements of the 
case. He does not say that a created intellectual nature can be conceived 
to exist for a time without seeing God, but eventually such a nature 
will see Him. He makes the unqualified statement that, because the 
vision of God exceeds the faculty of a created nature, a created intellect 
can be conceived to consist (comsistere) in its specific nature without 
seeing the divine substance. As a result (unde), an addition must be 
made to such a nature if it is to see God at all, either at the beginning 
of its existence or later. 

It is necessary for us to keep in mind that St. Thomas did not have 
the preoccupations of a theologian of the post-Reformation era. We 
are accustomed now to start with the notion of nature and rise from 
that to the notion of the supernatural. He may be said to have done the 
reverse. He was in a tradition that started with the given fact, which 
for us is the supernatural order in which we find ourselves. From this he 
descended to the notion of a natural order for man, but for the most 
part he was considering man’s nature and natural activities as func- 
tioning within a supernatural framework. He knows in advance what 
the reward is that has been promised to us in heaven as our destiny in 
the same way that he knows in advance that only the vision of God 
will yield complete and perfect happiness. This is why he can use the 
supernatural destiny of man as a yardstick to measure the natural 
knowledge of God possessed by angels and souls after death and the 
natural happiness that follows such knowledge. Judged by this stand- 
ard all natural beatitude, whether in the present life or in the next, is 
necessarily imperfect.** 

Does this mean that for St. Thomas it is impossible for a human or 


%* St. Thomas, we believe, accurately reflects the mind of Aristotle on the imperfect 
character of natural beatitude in this life: “Et haec videtur fuisse sententia Aristotelis de 
felicitate; unde, in primo Ethicorum (c. 14), ubi inquirit utrum infortunia tollant felicitatem, 
ostenso quod felicitas sit in operationibus virtutis quae maxime permanentes in hac 
vita esse videntur, concludit illos quibus talis perfectio in hac vita quidem adest esse beatos 
ut homines, quasi non simpliciter ad felicitatem pertingentes sed modo humano” (Contra 


Gentiles, III, 48). 
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an angelic nature to exist and function apart from its supernaturall 
framework? Is it true that he had no notion of a state of “pure aa 7 
in which a created intellectual being would not be destined to see God? sou 
as its ultimate end? If this was the mind of St. Thomas it is very diffi.) wh 
cult to see how he could have made the unqualified statement that ity tre 
is possible to conceive of a created intellect existing in its specific) the 
nature without the vision of God, as he does in Contra Gentiles, III) the 
53. It is also difficult to see how he could have taught that if man were§ thi 
constituted in a purely natural condition (in solis naturalibus constitu.§ tio 
tus) he would have lacked the vision of God when he died, and this? no 
would not have been a penalty because the vision of God was not due? us 
to him in that condition even if he committed no personal sin.” Finally, | aft 
this view would impute to St. Thomas a doctrine that seems simply) of 
incredible. As we have seen, he taught that a state of natural beatitude} du 
was not only possible in the case of the angels but actually enjoyed for} th 
a certain period in their existence before they entered upon their super- ie 
natural beatitude. In Father de Lubac’s view natural beatitude would | gl 
be possible for man only in this life; it would be impossible for the soul | in 
after death.* Why should separated souls have this advantage over) 
separate substances? If a state of natural beatitude was possible and | 

even actually realized in the case of the angels, why is it not also possi- th 
ble for souls after death? If a state of this kind lasted for a certain pe- | 4 
riod for the angels, why could it not have been a permanent state both } & 
for them and for the human soul in the after-life? te 





* De malo, q. V, a. 1, ad 15: “homo in solis naturalibus constitutus careret quidem 
visione divina, si sic decederet; sed tamen non competeret ei debitum non habendi.”’ See 
also De malo, q. IV, a. 1, ad 14; In II Sent., d.31,q. 1,a.2,ad3: “Poterat Deus a principio S 
quando hominem condidit etiam alium hominem ex limo terrae formare quem in conditione | 


naturae suae relinqueret, ut scilicet mortalis et passibilis esset ...in quo nihil humanae 

naturae derogaretur, quia hoc ex principiis naturae consequitur.” Finally, see Jn IV Sent., | 

d. 49, q. 2, a. 6, ad 8. 4 
% See note 10 above for texts. To these we may add from Surnaturel: “On le voit,... | 8 


Dominique Soto ne rompt encore avec la position essentielle de saint Augustin et de saint | 
Thomas—comme de saint Bonaventure et de Duns Scot—qui n’avaient jamais envisagé ( 
comme possible pour |’homme ou pour quelque esprit que ce fat, un fin a la fois tzanscen- 
dante et naturelle, consistant dans une autre connaissance de Dieu que la vision béatifique” } ‘ 
(p. 109); “...il me peut y avoir pour I’homme qu’une fin: la fin surnaturelle, telle que | 
l’Evangile la propose et que la théologie la définit par la ‘vision béatifique’” (p. 493). | ' 
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Il 


The possibility of a state of imperfect, natural beatitude for the 
soul after death underlies St. Thomas’ teaching on the lot of infants 
who pass into the next life in a state of original sin alone. In his earlier 
treatment of this subject, in Im IT Sent., d. 33, q. 2, a. 2, he thought 
that in the next life these infants will know that they are deprived of 
the beatific vision but they will not suffer any interior affliction from 
this knowledge because they will also know that they bear no propor- 
tion to this supernatural end. In assigning the reasons why they will 
not suffer from the realization of what they have lost St. Thomas gives 
us valuable insights into what he considers the natural state of souls 
after death will be. The infants in question “will have perfect knowledge 
of the things that fall under natural knowledge’”’;*® “eternal life was not 
due to them from the principles of their nature since it is something 
that exceeds all the powers of nature’’;*° “the infants who have died 
unbaptized are separated from God so far as union with Him through 
glory is concerned; but they are joined to Him through their sharing 
in natural good and they will even be able to enjoy Him by their nat- 
ural knowledge and love.’ 

Later, in De malo, q. V, a. 3, St. Thomas modified his opinion to 
the extent that he now denies that the infants know that they are 
deprived of the beatific vision. He realized by this time that a knowl- 
edge of this kind could not help causing intense spiritual anguish. He 
tells us that it is natural for the soul after death to have more knowl- 
edge than it has now, and not less.*? The souls of these infants do not 
lack the natural knowledge that is due to their nature according to its 
state of separation from the body, but they do lack supernatural 


%“  cognitionem perfectam habebunt eorum quae naturali cognitioni subjacent. . . .” 

© “Pueri autem numquam fuerunt proportionati ad hoc quod vitam aeternam haberent, 
quia nec eis debebatur ex principiis naturae, cum omnem facultatem naturae excedat, nec 
actus proprios habere potuerunt quibus tantum bonum consequerentur. .. .” 

“’“Quamvis pueri non baptizati sint separati a Deo quantum ad illam conjunctionem 
quae est per gloriam, non tamen ab eo penitus sunt separati, immo sibi conjunguntur per 
participationem naturalium bonorum; et ita etiam de ipso gaudere poterunt naturali 
cognitione et dilectione” (ad 5). 

“Fst autem naturale animae separatae ut non minus sed magis in cognitione vigeat 
quam animae quae sunt hic. .. .” 
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knowledge which is implanted in us here by faith.” It belongs to their 
natural knowledge to know that the soul was created for happiness 
and that happiness consists in the attainment of the perfect good; but 
that the perfect good for which man was made is in fact the glory 
possessed by the saints lies above natural cognition.“ For this reason 
the infants in question do not grieve that they are deprived of the 
beatific vision; on the contrary, what they have by nature they possess 
without pain.‘* They know what happiness in general is, although 
they do not know that in particular it consists in the vision of God.# 
It is true that they are perpetually separated from God by the loss of 
glory about which they are in a state of ignorance; but they are not 
separated from Him so far as their sharing in the natural goods which 
they do know is concerned.” 

The state of souls that enter the next life in original sin alone is a 
penal state; it is not the state of “pure nature.”’ Yet in the teaching of 
St. Thomas their nature is there iatact and they are in possession of a 
happiness that comes to them from their natural knowledge of God and 
of creatures. Materially speaking, they are in the same condition in 
which they would have been if there had been no elevation to the 
supernatural order and no fall. In Summa theologica, I-II, q. 85, a. 1, 
St. Thomas is careful to point out that the principles and properties 
of nature are neither destroyed nor diminished by sin, even though 
original justice is entirely lost by original sin and actual sin entails a 
diminution of the natural inclination to virtue. 

In article 6 of the same question, where he is discussing the defects 
that are due to human nature on the purely natural level, St. Thomas 


“|. animae puerorum naturali quidem cognitione non carent, qualis debetur animae 
separatae secundum suam naturam, sed carent supernaturali cognitione, quae hic in nobis 
per fidem plantatur. .. .” 

“ “Pertinet autem ad naturalem cognitionem quod anima sciat se propter beatitudinem 
creatam, et quod beatitudo consistit in adeptione perfecti boni; sed quod illud bonum per- 
fectum, ad quod homo factus est, sit illa gloria quam sancti possident est supra cognitionem 
naturalem.” 

45 “Et ideo se privari tali bono animae puerorum non cognoscunt, et propter hoc non 
dolent; sed hoc quod per naturam habent absque dolore possident.” 

46“. cognoscunt quidem beatitudinem in generali secundum communem rationem, 
non autem in speciali; et ideo de ejus amissione non dolent”’ (ad 1). 

““Pueri in originali decedentes sunt quidem separati a Deo perpetuo quantum ad 
amissionem gloriae quam ignorant, non tamen quantum ad participationem naturalium 
bonorum quae cognoscunt”’ (ad 4). 
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tells us that the rational soul, because it is incorruptible, is in propor- 
tion to its end, which is perpetual beatitude. It is only from the cor- 
ruptible body that death and other natural defects are derived.“ That 
the happiness or beatitude which is here expressly asserted to be the 
end of the rational soul is purely natural happiness is clear not only 
from the context but also from the many explicit denials in the writings 
of St. Thomas that any creature, even though it is of the intellectual 
order, is in proportion to the beatitude that consists in the vision of 
God.** If this is true, then evidently St. Thomas is saying that it is 
possible for the human soul to exist perpetually, and not merely in the 
present life, in a state of natural beatitude as its connatural end. 

This conviction also emerges from the answer to the third objection 
in Summa theologica, I-11, q. 109, a. 5. To the objection that human 
life has as its ultimate end eternal life, which should as a consequence 
be naturally attainable on the principle that every natural being 
should be able to reach its end, St. Thomas gives this reply: “What 
the objection has to say is valid in the case of an end that is connatural 
to man. Human nature, however, since it is nobler, can be raised to a 
higher end, at least by the aid of grace; an end which lower natures 
can in no way reach.’’®® The fact that human nature can be raised to 
a higher end, which is eternal life, evidently presupposes that it can 
exist with a lower, connatural end. St. Thomas is not thinking here 
only of the present life but of the end of man in the future state, for 
he is dealing with the question of meriting eternal life as our reward in 
heaven. For St. Thomas “eternal life is an end that exceeds the propor- 
tion of human nature.” This is true without any qualification. He 
does not say that this end exceeds the proportion of human nature only 
in its present state and condition, but that it will be in proportion to 
human nature in the life beyond the grave. Yet is not this precisely 
what Father de Lubac would have us understand him to have taught? 


#*“ forma hominis, quae est anima rationalis, secundum suam incorruptibilitatem 
proportionata est suo fini, qui est beatitudo perpetua.” 

” For texts see notes 1 and 2 above. 

® “Objectio illa procedit de fine homini connaturali. Natura autem humana, ex hoc 
ipso quod nobilior est, potest ad altiorem finem perduci, saltem auxilio gratiae, ad quem 
inferiores naturae nullo modo pertingere possunt” (ad 3). 

“Vita autem aeterna est finis excedens proportionem naturae humanae” (ibid., in 
corp.). 
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Natural beatitude for St. Thomas Aquinas is not perfect beatitude: 
it is very imperfect in comparison with supernatural beatitude. At the 
same time it does not seem possible to avoid the conclusion that, at 
least for St. Thomas, this imperfect beatitude would have been the 
ultimate end of angels and of souls after death if they had not been 
created in a supernatural dispensation. 


III 


There is no need to deny that St. Thomas gives us a very sketchy 
picture of the natural beatitude of the soul in the future life, even 
when we compare it with what he has to say about Aristotelian felicity 
in this world. The fact that he was mainly concerned with the actual 
state of man rather than with an unfulfilled hypothesis goes far to 
explain his reticence on this subject. Yet it would not be altogether 
correct to imagine that he has nothing to say about some of the charac- 
teristics of a purely natural beatitude beyond the grave. 

In Contra Gentiles, III, 25, St. Thomas lays down the rule that a 
knowledge of God is the end of every intellectual substance. However 
little may be the knowledge the intellect can acquire of God, this will 
serve for its ultimate end far better than a perfect knowledge of inferior 
things. In ch. 50 of the same book St. Thomas points out the imperfect 
character of the natural knowledge of God which separate substances 





possess. What is true in this matter for separate substances is also 
true for souls after death, as we are told at the end of ch. 48 and at the 
beginning of ch. 49. This natural knowledge of God in the future life 
will not yield perfect happiness, but it is the best that can be acquired 
in a state in which the soul is not in immediate intelligible contact 
with the essence of God. No matter how much it knows, there is always 
a natural desire to know more.® 

Here we meet the principal characteristic of a purely natural state 
of the soul in the future life. St. Thomas, it is true, is mainly pre- 
occupied with complete and perfect beatitude in the vision of God as 
the ultimate end of a spiritual creature on the supernatural plane. It 





* “Tntellectus igitur, quantumcumque modicum possit de divina cognitione percipere, } 
illud erit sibi pro ultimo fine magis quam perfecta cognitio inferiorum intelligibilium.” 

% Tbid., 50: ‘“Intellectus autem substantiarum separatarum propinquiores sunt divinae 
cognitioni quam noster intellectus. Intensius igitur desiderant Dei cognitionem quam nos.” | 
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is no less true that he regarded the knowledge a separate substance 
can get of God through its own substance as the final natural end of a 
being of this kind, which includes souls after death.“ The happiness 
that comes from a knowledge of this kind is necessarily imperfect 
when it is compared with the beatitude that results from the vision of 
God. Yet the imperfect beatitude that lies in a natural knowledge of 
God would be the ultimate destiny of a soul or an angel in a purely 
natural order. 

An argument can also be made for a further determination of the 
purely natural end of man in the future life from what we find in 
Cextra Gentiles, 111, 59. Here St. Thomas asserts that the beatific 
vision will completely satisfy the natural desire for knowledge in an 
intellectual substance. The intellect has a natural desire to know the 
genera and species of all things, their powers, and the whole order of 
the universe. This desire will be completely satisfied in the vision of 
God.** What follows is pertinent to our study. 

St. Thomas goes on to say that the intellect by its nature is made 
for a knowledge of all things that exist in nature, and it even under- 
stands some things that are not natural entities, such as negations and 
privations.** Because the intellect is in a way all things, whatever 
pertains to the perfection of nature pertains also to the perfection of its 
knowledge. It belongs, however, to the perfection of an intellectual 
substance that it know the natures of all species, their virtualities, and 
their proper accidents. All this will be known by the created intellect 
in its final beatitude,” and this is all that St. Thomas is concerned with 
in ch. 59. 


“ Jbid., 49: “Substantiae autem separatae cognoscunt Deum per suas substantias. 
sicut causa cognoscitur per effectum. .. . Nulla autem earum est effectus adaequans virtu- 
tem Dei... . Non est igitur possibile quod, per hunc modum cognitionis, ipsam divinam 
essentiam videant. . . . Non est igitur possibile quod substantia separata intelligat divinam 
substantiam per propriam naturam.” 

“Fst autem appetitus naturalis intellectus ut cognoscat omnium rerum genera et 
species et virtutes et totum ordinem universi. . . . Quilibet igitur divinam substantiam 
videntium cognoscit omnia supradicta.” 

6“ intellectus enim natus est omnia quae sunt in rerum natura intelligere, et 
quaedam intelligit quae non habent esse naturale, sicut negationes et privationes.” 

*“Quamvis videntium Deum unus alio perfectius eum videat, . . . quilibet tamen ita 
perfecte eum videt quod impletur tota capacitas naturalis; quin immo ipsa visio omnem 
capacitatem naturalem excedit....Capacitas autem naturalis cujuslibet intellectus sp 
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If for St. Thomas a knowledge of the genera and species and powers 
of all things, their proper accidents, and the whole order of the universe 
comes within the range of the natural powers of the intellect, it is not 
an unwarranted conclusion that in his view these objects would also 
be known by the intellect in a purely natural ultimate end. This is 
confirmed by what St. Thomas teaches in De veritate, q. II, a. 2 and 
in q. XX, a. 3. The ultimate perfection the soul can reach from the 
purely philosophical standpoint (secundum philosophos) includes a 
description of the whole order of the universe and of its causes. This, 
for the philosophers, is the ultimate end of man. We, however, place 
the ultimate end of man in the vision of God.™ 

St. Thomas in these texts does not add any phrase to indicate that 
he is thinking of the natural end of man only in terms of the present 
life. For this reason we have translated secundum philosophos by from 
the philosophical stand point. In the future life the end of man from the 
standpoint of philosophy includes a knowledge of the order of the 
universe, while from the standpoint of faith it consists in the vision of 
God. The greater end includes the lesser end,** but this does not mean 
that the lesser end could not exist except as included in the greater 
end. For St. Thomas, as we have seen, a created intellectual nature 
can be conceived to exist without the vision of God. 


If the findings of this study correctly reflect the thought of St. 










— 





Thomas on this question, we may sum them up in three points. (1) A | 


extendit ad cognoscenda omnia genera et species et ordinem rerum....Cum enim in- | 


tellectus sit quodammodo omnia, quaecumque ad perfectionem naturae pertinent omnia | 


etiam pertinent ad perfectionem esse intelligibilis. ... De perfectione autem naturalis esse 
sunt naturae specierum et earum proprietates et virtutes.... Pertinet igitur ad per 
fectionem intellectualis substantiae ut omnium specierum naturas et virtutes et propria 
accidentia cognoscat; hoc igitur in finali beatitudine consequitur per divinae essentiae 
visionem.” 


— 


58 “Unde haec est ultima perfectio ad quam anima potest pervenire, secundum philo- 


sophos, ut in ea describatur totus ordo universi et causarum ejus; in quo etiam finem ulti- 
mum hominis posuerunt, qui secundum nos erit in visione Dei” (ibid., q. II, a. 2); “Et 
ideo quidam philosophi attendentes naturalem perfectionem hominis dixerunt ultimam 


————— 


felicitatem hominis in hoc consistere quod in anima hominis describatur ordo totius uni- 


vers. \ibid., q. XX, a. 3) 

8° Cf. Contra Gentiles, III, 59: ““Quamvis videntium Deum unus alio perfectius eum 
videat, . . . quilibet tamen ita perfecte eum videt quod impletur tota capacitas naturalis; 
quin immo ipsa visio omnem capacitatem naturalem excedit. .. .” 
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purely natural end of man in the future life is possible. (2) This end 
would consist chiefly in a purely natural knowledge of God. (3) It 
would also include a knowledge of the whole order of the universe, 
again from the purely natural standpoint. The last two points show 
us what man’s terminal state would be on the hypothesis that a 
supernatural order did not exist. 

Much, of course, depends upon what we mean by a ferminal state. 
It is true that the imperfect, natural beatitude of the angels was not 
in fact their terminal state but only an initial stage in their progress 
towards the beatific vision. This vision alone is truly ferminative, in an 
absolute sense, of the natural desires of a created spirit for knowledge 
and happiness. In this sense no merely natural beatitude can ever be a 
genuinely terminal state for man or angel. 

A terminal state, however, can also refer to the end-state of a spiritual 
creature without necessarily implying the complete satisfaction of all 
its desires. In this sense imperfect, natural beatitude, consisting in a 
purely natural knowledge of God and creatures which the soul after 
death would have in common with separate substances, would be a 
terminal state, even though it could never be a completely terminative 
state. It is purely an assumption that a natural ultimate end must be 
completely terminative or satisfying simply because it is ultimate.* 
St. Thomas did not share this assumption. For him, as we have seen, 
perfect beatitude is supernatural beatitude and it is perfect precisely 
because it consists in the vision of God. Any beatitude less than this 
is imperfect, even though it may be the ultimate that man can reach 
in the future life by his purely natural resources. 


® Canon G. D. Smith makes the same point in The Clergy Review, XXIX (1948), 115: 
“Moreover it may be noted that in all modern attempts to grapple with this very difficult 
problem the assumption is made that ‘final end’ and ‘perfect beatitude’ are necessarily 
synonymous. Even though it may be possible to prove that there is no beatitude in the 
natural order which can fully satisfy the yearnings, legitimate or otherwise, of the created 
spirit, does it follow therefore that there is no end for him to attain within the limits of his 
purely natural powers? May it not be that man’s natural end would be one in which he 
would not find perfect beatitude, but would achieve a state of felicity in the full and reg- 
ulated exercise of his natural powers, a felicity to which the virtue of prudence would con- 
fine his desires?” 








HOW DOES THE PRIEST RETAIN SINS? 


PAUL F. PALMER, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


T IS no exaggeration to say that the treatise on the sacrament of 
_ van fairly bristles with problems of an historical kind.’ And 
yet, there are speculative difficulties that are no less bothersome. Chief 
among these is the problem of determining the precise sense in which 
the priest retains sins. The problem is more acute in the present-day 
discipline of penance. In an earlier age, it was less difficult to discover 
the significance attached to the act of retention. Not only were re- 
calcitrant sinners visited with an excommunication that cut them off 
from fellowship with the faithful, but even in the sacramental forum 
those who confessed more serious crimes were separated from the 
Eucharist and denied for a time sacramental pardon. So normal was 
this exercise of the power of binding in the sacramental forum, that 
the very word “penitent” was applied to one who had been excom- 
municated and was awaiting divine pardon through the ministry of 


the Church. ‘“They also do penance, if they have so sinned after bap- | 


tism as to merit to be excommunicated and afterwards to be reconciled, 
as they do in all the churches who are properly called penitents.” 


Thus, in the early Church, the effect of the priest’s action of retaining 


1 The author has already presented in the pages of THEOLOGICAL Stupres the main his- 
torical problems with a special emphasis on the problem of a private penance in the early 
Church: “Jean Morin and the Problem of Private Penance,” THEotocicat Stuptes, VI 
(1945), 317-357; VII (1946), 281-308. 

2 St. Augustine, Epist. 265, 7 (PL, XX XIII, 1088). St. Augustine draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the major excommunication, ‘“‘damnatio,’’ which was visited on those who 
were contumaciousand the minor excommunication, ‘“‘correptio saluberrima,” which formed 
part of the sacramental penance. “Corripiantur itaque a praepositis suis subditi fratres 
correptionibus de charitate venientibus, pro culparum diversitate diversis, vel minoribus 
vel amplioribus. Quia et ipsa quae damnatio nominatur, quam facit episcopale judicium, 
qua poena in Ecclesia nulla major est, potest, si Deus voluerit, in correptionem saluberti- 
mam cedere atque proficere” (De correptione et gratia, 15 [PL, XLIV, 944]). That this 


minor or salutary correction involved an excommunication or separation from the Eucharist | 


as part of the sacramental penance will be challenged only by those who regard the public 
penitential discipline as extra-sacramental. Today, however, the sacramental character 
of the public penance and of the reconciliation that followed is admitted by all Catholic 
historians of penance and by most reputable non-Catholic authors. Cf. the author’s article 


cited above, “Jean Morin and the Problem of Private Penance,” Joc. cit., p. 342 f. and 


note 88. 
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sins, implying as it did an excommunication, was definite and manifest 
to all. 

Today, the effect of excommunication is equally definite and mani- 
fest. The sinner is not only excluded from the Eucharist; he is effec- 
nt of tively barred from sacramental absolution until the excommunication 

And | is lifted. Today, however, the power of excommunicating belongs to 
Chief the extra-sacramental forum. And since it is not within the competence 
vhich of the ordinary confessor to excommunicate the sinner, we must look 
t-day | elsewhere for an application of the priest’s power of binding or of 
cover ' retaining sins. 

e Te- Unfortunately, there has been a tendency to find this application of 
m off _ retention solely in the right that the priest has to deny absolution.® 
orum | And since, in the exercise of that right, the priest delivers a strict 
1 the | judicial sentence, the question has become simply: what precisely is 
| was | the juridical effect of the priest’s denial? In the second part of this 
that | study, I hope to show that the denial of absolution does not exhaust 
‘com- | the full significance of the strictly judicial power of binding. Actually, 
ry of | there is another application of this power that is at once more normal 
-bap- | and more striking in its juridical effect. For the present, however, | 
ciled, | shall restrict myself to the question as simplified: what precisely is the 
nts.”? | juridical effect of the denial of absolution? The question is legitimate 
ining | and demands an answer. Thus far, two solutions have been given. With 
Jin his) | due respect to their authors, I find it difficult to accept either without 





eearly | further qualification. After explaining the reasons for my reluctance 
es, VI_| and suggesting the qualification that is needed, I shall return to the 
distine- *This tendency is found particularly in the use that many theologians make of the 
se who term “bifaria” to express the strictly juridical character of the power of the keys. Now 
formed the expression “bifaria” as used by classical writers means simply, “divided into two 
fratres parts” or “twofold.” As applied by authors today to the power of the keys, the expression 
noribus has come to mean “bifurcata” or “two-pronged.” Thus, the power of the keys is not only 
dicium, bifarious, in the sense of being directed to the act of binding and of loosing; it is bifurcate, 
luberni- in the sense of being directed either to the act of binding or of loosing. The priest must 
rat this decide whether to bind or to loose. He must do one or the other; he cannot do both. This 
icharist | rather restricted use of the term “bifarious” is emphasized, I feel, in the phrase that is 
> public } used to express the direction of the power of the keys, “either in favor or to the prejudice 
aracter of the accused” (sive in favorem sive in odium accusati). Thus, the power of the keys is 
vatholic exercised in the sinner’s favor (in favorem) when absolution is granted; it is exercised to 
— the sinner’s prejudice (in odium) when absolution is denied. In the second part of this 
 f. an 


study we hope to show that the power of the keys can be directed at once to binding and 
to loosing without losing anything of its juridical flavor. 
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second problem which is to justify and to explain another application 
of the power of binding. 


THE JURIDICAL EFFECT OF THE DENIAL OF ABSOLUTION 


The first, to my knowledge, to set himself to the problem of deter- 
mining the juridical effect of the priest’s denial of absolution is 
Palmieri. Not only does the author face the problem squarely; he 
actually attempts to find a new obligation that devolves on the penitent 
consequent upon the exercise of the power of retaining. Palmieri’s 
solution is as follows. By the fact of sin and in view of the power of 
Christ entrusted to His Church to forgive and to retain sins, the sinner 
has the obligation of submitting his sins to the power of the keys. By 
the fact of retaining or the denial of absolution the sinner has the 
obligation of returning again to the same tribunal in order to gain 
forgiveness. And it is in this obligation that Palmieri finds the juridical 
effect of the denial of absolution. Expressed in Palmieri’s own words: 
“The juridical effect of the denial of remission is that the sin so re- 
mains that, while it remains, there remains as well the obligation of 
submitting oneself to the same power to obtain remission.’* I have 
italicized the word ‘“‘same” since it appears to be precisely in the 
obligation of returning to the tribunal of penance that the new juridical 
effect of retention is found. And it is in this sense that Palmieri is under- 
stood by those who have adopted his solution.® 

‘“Effectus juridicus denegatae remissionis est, peccatum ita manere, ut eo manente 
maneat obligatio poenitentis se subiiciendi eidem potestati pro consequenda remissione” 
(De Poenitentia, ed. 2a, p. 112). We should note here that Palmieri finds another applica- 
tion of the power of “binding” that is not limited to the denial of absolution but which is 
strictly judicial (cf. infra, note 13a). 

* Thus Billot concludes: “...nam remittere est facere ut vi clavium culpa solvatur, 
retinere vero est ligare hominem ad hoc ut rursus compareat” [emphasis added] (De Sacra- 
mentis, ed. 7a, II, 21). Hervé cites Billot with approval (Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae, 
IV, 271). The same conclusion is stated by Pesch, although this author, as we shal] see 
later, recognizes another application of the power of retention: ‘‘Supposito enim peccatores 
lege Christi obligari ad confitenda peccata sua, effectus juridicus denegatae remissionis 
in eo est, quod paenitens ex iure obligatus manet ad peccata sua iterum subicienda clavibus 
ecclesiae. . . .” (Praelect. Dogm., VII, 28). Van Noort also finds another application of the 
power of retaining sins, but agrees with Palmieri that the effect of the denial of absolution 
is to impose the obligation of returning to the power of the keys. “‘Retinet autem peccata, 
quando poenitens ligat ad iterum comparandum, ad implendas praevias conditiones, ad 
acceptandam congruam satisfactionem” (De Sacramentis, II, 12, note 1). Finally, Huarte 
leaves no doubt as to the element of newness in the juridical effect of the priest’s denial of 
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Not a few students of the sacrament of penance have been impressed 
but never quite convinced by the ingenious exposition of the true 
genius, Palmieri. The difficulty latent in most minds is this. By the fact 
of sin, the sinner is not only obliged to present himself before the 
tribunal of penance; he is obliged to come before that tribunal disposed 
for absolution. If he comes disposed, the priest can, although he ought 
not, refuse absolution.* In this case the effect of the priest’s denial does 
appear new. A real hardship has been worked upon the penitent and 
where there is no “copia confessorum,” the penitent is effectively 
barred from sacramental pardon, an effect not dissimilar to that of 
excommunication itself. However, this is an extreme case. Normally 
the denial of absolution is reserved for one who is certainly indisposed 
for the priest’s action of forgiving. But in this case has the indisposed 
sinner really fulfilled his initial obligation, in such a way that there can 
be room for a second obligation at all? Is his case any different from 
that of the candidate for baptism who has approached that sacrament 
indisposed and has been denied the sacrament?’ It would appear then 
that the priest in denying absolution to an indisposed sinner does no 
more than to declare authoritatively that he is unworthy of absolution. 
And this, as we shall soon see, is where Suarez left the question. 

The latest to search for a solution to the problem raised by the denial 
of absolution is Lakner. His solution is the same as that proposed by 
Umberg some thirty years ago. According to Umberg, the juridical 
effect of retention need not be new; nor does the effect consist in the 
obligation of returning again to the tribunal of penance. The power of 


absolution: ‘‘Aderat ergo statim ab admisso peccato obligatio eundi ad hoc tribunal; sed in 
vi negatae absolutionis imponitur obligatio redeundi” (De Poenitentia, p. 74). 

* According to Canon Law, the confessor may not refuse absolution to one whose dis- 
positions he cannot reasonably question: “Si confessarius dubitare nequeat de poenitentis 
dispositionibus et hic absolutionem petat, absolutio nec deneganda nec differenda est” 
(CIC 886). Should, however, the confessor refuse to absolve a disposed penitent, his action 
will be ratified by God. And it is in this factual sense that we should interpret the statement 
of Galtier: “In casu retentionis, ideo a Deo retinentur non quia dispositio facit remissionem 
impossibilem, sed quia, efsi dispositio facit eam possibilem, sacerdos tamen libere non 
dimittit” (De Poenitentia, p. 239, note 1). 

7 Although the case of the sinner who is denied absolution is not different from that 
of the candidate who has been denied baptism, the actual procedure of denying these two 
sacraments is quite different. As we shall see, the denial of absolution to an indisposed 
sinner is a strict juridical act, although it imposes no new obligation on the sinner by way 
of a juridical effect. 
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retention actually touches the guilt of sin itself. To quote Umberg 
directly: If the effect of xpareity does not appear as a simply new 
effect, this should not lead us to conclude that the power of retention 
is not positive; the positive effect of the retention of guilt consists in 
this that the juridical status of the sinner, to change which a juridical 
process has been instituted, is positively conserved unchanged.’’* Um- 
berg’s solution which was developed at some length in the pages of 
Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie® is stated quite succinctly by 
Lakner in the latest and last volume of the Lercher Series to which 
Umberg had contributed. To the question, what is the object of reten- 
tion, Lakner replies: 


1) It is certainly not the punishment; for (a) such a meaning is at variance with 
philological research on the sense of the word xpareiv; (b) the object of the act of 
retention is the same as that of remitting. (2) Neither is it the obligation of return- 
ing; for (a) to remit sins is not to remit the obligation of such a return, but to remit 
the guilt; (b) such an obligation is present also where baptism is refused and yet 
no one would say that sins are “‘retained”’ in baptism. (3) It is the retention of guilt 
itself. The proximate effect of this retention is that the juridical status of the sinner, 
to change which a juridical process has been instituted, for the moment uncertain 
(labilis), now becomes certain and fixed, or at least is positively conserved 
unchanged.!° 


I can only give my own reaction to the solution advanced by Umberg 
and sponsored by Lakner. But let me first restate their solution. By the 
fact of sin, the sinner is bound by God to sustain the divine wrath 
(reatus culpae). This, I take it, is that juridical status which the sinner 
holds before God, the Eternal Judge, to change which a juridical pro- 
cedure is begun in the sacramental forum. When the priest absolves the 
sinner, his status is not only changed for the better; it is actually ratified 
and confirmed by God. This is quite understandable, since it belongs 
to the judge of the higher court to confirm the decisions of the lower 
court. 

What happens, however, when the priest refuses to absolve? Here, 

*“Quodsi effectus illius xparety non apparet ut simpliciter novus, hoc non obstat, 
quominus potestas retinendi sit positiva: effectus positivus retentionis culpae est in eo, 
quod status iuridicus peccatoris, de cujus mutatione iuridice jam agi coeptum est, non 
mutatus positive conservatur” (De Sacramentis, II, 27). 

*“Die richterliche Bussgewalt nach Jo 20, 23,” ZkTh, L (1926), 337-370. 

10 Instit. Theol. Dogm., IV/2, pars altera, (1949), p. 118 f. 
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again, we should consider two distinct cases, that of the sinner who is 
disposed and that of the sinner who is indisposed. The status of the 
disposed sinner can in a certain sense be regarded as uncertain and un- 
fixed. His status is dependent upon the action of the priest, and if the 
priest refuses to absolve, his status of guilt is, in a sense, conserved and 
a real hardship is worked upon him. But let us consider the more usual 
case, that of the indisposed sinner. Can we really say that his status 
is in some way uncertain, that it is subject to change, or that it can be 
fixed and positively conserved by the action of the priest? Actually, 
his status is definitely fixed before God, and no amount of solemnity 
on the part of the earthly judge can ratify or positively conserve the 
decision of the Eternal Judge. For it never belongs to the judge of the 
lower court to conserve positively or to confirm the decisions of the 
higher court. 

And yet, a solution to the problem of determining the juridical effect 
of the priest’s denial of absolution should apply io the case of the in- 
disposed sinner. The solutions given by Palmieri and Umberg seem to 
fail in this regard. Therefore let me suggest another solution to this 
phase of the problem, which is to determine the juridical effect of the 
priest’s refusal to absolve one who has approached the tribunal of 
penance indisposed. It is simply this. The priest in denying absolution 
declares authoritatively that the sinner is unworthy of sacramental 
pardon. The effect of this declaration is to inform as well as to warn the 
sinner of his status before God and before the Church. Nor should we 
look for any further obligation that is either new or newly conserved 
by the priest’s action. 

Admittedly, this last solution seems to refine away the power of 
binding as it is exercised today in the practice of denying absolution to 
an indisposed sinner. And yet, although it does not seem to say much 
that would distinguish the denial of absolution from the denial of 
baptism to one who is indisposed, it does say enough. Unlike the 
minister of baptism, the priest in the confessional is a divinely ap- 
pointed judge who has jurisdiction over the penitent. Juridical pro- 
ceedings have already begun in the hearing of the case. And it is in this 
wholly juridical setting that the priest as the minister of Christ and 
the representative of the Church delivers a sentence to the effect that 
the sinner is unworthy of divine pardon. The priest’s action is not 
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unlike that of the civil judge who delivers a sentence that the accused 
is guilty before the court. Now, no one would question the juridical 
character of the judge’s declaration of guilt. What is more, the juridical 
character of this act would remain even though the judge should not 
proceed to sentencing the one found guilty. So too, in our case, the 
juridical effect of the priest’s denial of absolution is the authoritative 
declaration that the sinner is found unworthy before God and the 
Church, God’s representative on earth. In an earlier age this judgment 
of the sinner’s impenitence would be followed normally by a sentence 
of excommunication. Today, however, any further sentencing is re- 
served to another judge and to another tribunal. 

One further difficulty with this new solution or, better, qualification 
of the current teaching is precisely its ‘““newness’’; and the novelty in 
theology is not a particularly commendable virtue. The “newness,” 
however, is only apparent. The solution is found implicitly, I believe, 
in the teaching of St. Thomas, and more explicitly in the Commentary 
of Suarez. To the question: “Whether the priest in virtue of the power 
of the keys can bind?” St. Thomas replies: “. . although the priest, 
in absolving, exercises a kind of operation which is ordered to the re- 
mission of guilt as already explained, yet, in binding, he does not exer- 


cise any operation with respect to the guilt, unless he may be said to | 


bind, in so far as he does not absolve but shows those who are bound. 
With respect to the punishment, however, he has the power of binding 
and of loosing.’’"' Umberg, it will be recalled, denied emphatically that 
the object of retention is the punishment due to sin. According to St. 
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Thomas, punishment is not only the object of retention, but the act | 


of binding to punishment is a positive act. On the other hand the act 
of binding the guilt of sin is not strictly an operation that touches the 


" According to the teaching of St. Thomas, God Himself does not directly retain the | 


guilt of sin. Hence it should not be surprising that the priest acting as God’s minister 
should exercise no strict operation relative to the sinner’s guilt. This is clear from the 
immediate context of the passage we have cited: “. .. operatio sacerdotis in usu clavium 
est conformis Dei operationi, cujus minister est. Deus autem habet operationem et in 
culpam et in poenam. Sed in culpam ad absolvendum quidem directe, ad ligandum autem 


indirecte, inquantum obdurare dicitur, dum gratiam non largitur.... Similiter ergo et | 


sacerdos, etsi in absolvendo ex vi clavium habeat aliquam operationem ordinatam ad 
culpae dimissionem modo jam dicto, non tamen ligando aliquam operationem habet in 
culpam; nisi ligare dicatur inquantum non absolvit sed ligatos ostendit” (Sum. Theol., 
Suppl., q. 18, a.3). 
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guilt itself; rather by refusing to absolve the priest shows that the 
sinner is bound. 

Suarez is even more emphatic in denying that the action of the priest 
in binding positively affects the guilt of sin. With St. Thomas he 
restricts the object of the positive act of binding to punishment. More 
important, Suarez states quite clearly the precise nature of the act of 
denying absolution to one who is unworthy of pardon. 


From these considerations we can readily explain the two acts of this power, which 
Christ, our Lord, has indicated by the words ‘to remit and to retain sins,’ and by 
the words ‘to bind and to loose’. Both expressions can refer either to the guilt of 
sin and its eternal punishment, or to the temporal punishment. In the former case, 
the act that is principally (per se) intended, and to accomplish which this power 
has been primarily given, is the true remission and removal of the guilt; and this 
takes place by an action which is strictly positive (per propriam et positivam ac- 
tionem).... The other act, of retaining sins, is not a positive act, nor is it posited 
by the direct exercise of this power. For, this power neither affects the guilt, nor 
conserves it in being nor impedes its remission, since all of this is contrary to the 
purpose of this power; rather (the priest) delivers a juridical sentence to the effect 
that this man is unworthy of the remission of his sin, and in this sense he is said to 
retain sins.!? 


According to Suarez, then, the action of the priest in refusing to 
absolve the impenitent sinner, in no way affects the guilt of sin. Con- 
trary to the view of Umberg, the action does not even positively con- 
serve the sinner’s guilt before God. At most, the priest retains the guilt 
of sin by declaring that the sinner is unworthy of pardon. The declara- 
tion, however, is a juridical sentence, and with this statement Suarez 
saves the juridical character of the priest’s denial of absolution. 

Suarez, however, recognises, as does St. Thomas, another object of 
retention and, by implication, another application of the power of 
binding. His words will serve as a transition to the second part of this 

4" “Atque ex his facile possunt explicari duo actus hujus potestatis, quos Christus 
Dominus indicavit per verba remittendi et retinendi peccata, et per verba solvendi et 
ligandi; utrumque enim verbum potest et ad culpam simul cum aeterna poena, et ad tem- 
poralem poenam referri. Priori modo actus per se intentus, et propter quem primario datur 
haec potestas est vera remissio et ablatio culpae, quod fit per propriam et positivam ac- 
tionem. .. . / Alius vero actus retinendi peccata non est positivus, nec fit per directam ac- 
tionem hujus potestatis, quia nec potestas haec culpam influit, aut conservat nec impedit 
remissionem ejus, cum totum hoc sit contra finem hujus potestatis, sed juridicam sen- 


tentiam profert hunc esse indignum remissionis peccati; et hac ratione dicitur retinere 
peccata” (De Sac. Poenitentiae, ed. Vives, XXII, disp. 16, p. 345). 
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study in which we propose to defend the statement that the imposition 
of a salutary penance is a legitimate application of the juridical power 
of binding or of retaining sins. Not only does Suarez hold that punish- 
ment is the object of retention; he maintains that the priest in imposing 
a penance exercises the power of retention positively: “In so far, then, 
as the priest obliges the penitent to this satisfaction, he is said to retain 
or to bind; and in this way he positively and directly binds not indeed 
to punishment in general—the sinner is automatically obliged to such— 
but to this determined punishment by which he wills that such an 
obligation be expiated. Moreover, because satisfaction so imposed is 
more efficacious, in virtue of the keys, to remove the debt of punish- 
ment than it would otherwise be of itself, the priest, by binding in this 
fashion, at the same time looses, in so far as he offers a means of pay- 
ment which is at once more easy and more ample.’ 


THE MORE SALUTARY APPLICATION OF THE POWER OF 
RETAINING 


St. Thomas and Suarez both agree that the priest exercises the power 
of binding or retaining sins by imposing a penance. The immediate 
juridical effect of this action is to impose a definite obligation on the 
penitent. By the fact of sin, the sinner is obliged to pay the penalty of 
sin either in this life or in the next. When, however, the priest imposes 
a definite penance for a serious sin, the option of expiating his sin in 
the next life is removed. The indirect effect of imposing a definite 
penance is to so bind the sinner that if the penance is not accepted, 
sacramental pardon will not be granted, or, if granted, will not be effi- 
cacious. Thus, the priest in imposing a penance does two things: he 
positively binds the sinner to a definite punishment and indirectly 
binds or retains the guilt of sin itself. This latter he does by making the 
acceptance of the penance a condition for absolution."** Stated so 

8 “Guatenus ergo sacerdos peccatorem obligat ad hanc satisfactionem, dicitur retinere 
seu ligare; et hoc modo positive ac directe ligat non quidem ad poenam in communi, hujus 
enim per se ipse est debitor; sed ad hanc poenam determinatam, per quam vult talem 
reatum expiari. Quia vero satisfactio sic imposita efficacior est ad tollendam poenam virtute 
clavium, quam per se esset, ideo sacerdos hoc modo ligando simul solvit, quia efficaciam 
praebet ad ampliorem et faciliorem solutionem”’ (ibid., p. 346) 

138 Although Pesch is one with Palmieri in finding the juridical effect of retention in the 


obligation imposed on the sinner of returning to the keys, he is faithful as well to the view 
of Suarez which finds in the imposition of penance alone a positive aspect of the power 
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bluntly it would appear that the imposition of penance is wholly ob- 
ligatory and unfavorable to the penitent. Actually, however, this ap- 
plication of the power of binding is basically salutary and graciously 
ordered by God to the complete remission of sin. To quote Suarez 
again: ‘‘. . .the priest, by binding in this fashion, at the same time 
looses, in so far as he offers a means of payment which is at once easy 
and more ample.” 

in stressing this more salutary aspect of the power of retention we 
are far removed from a concept of retaining which is restricted solely 
to an unfavorable decision, the direct contradictory of the act of 
absolving, namely, the refusal to absolve. Thus, the usual formula 
which is employed to express the direction of the power of keys, “‘sive 
in favorem sive in odium,”’ while true, is only partially so. Not only is 
the formula inadequate; it would appear to stress a purpose of retention 
which is quite secondary when applied to the sacrament of penance, 
the tribunal of mercy. The primary purpose of the sacramental power 
of the keys is not so much “‘to bind or to loose”’ as though the acts were 
mutually exclusive; rather, the primary purpose is “to bind and to 
loose,”’ or, even better, “‘to loose by binding.” 

This salutary concept of binding is expressed quite strikingly by St. 
Bonaventure. After explaining the sense in which the keys are given 
for “opening,” he asks whether they have also been given for ‘‘closing.”’ 
The objection that immediately confronts him is the condemnation of 
Christ: ““‘Woe to you scribes and pharisees who shut the kingdom of 





of retaining. Not only does the priest directly bind the sinner to a definite punishment, but, 
in so doing he indirectly binds the guilt of sin itself; ‘““Haec retinendi potestas considerari 
potest aut respectu culpae aut respectu poenae. Respectu culpae est mere negativa, quate- 
nus minister paenitentiae auctoritative declarare potest peccatorem aliquem non esse 
absolvendum; nam judex quilibet, et a fortiori minister Christi, non facit reum sed sup- 
ponit. Respectu autem poenae est potestas positiva, quatenus minister hujus sacramenti 
statuere potest, quam poenam dare seu quam paenitentiam agere debeat homo pro peccatis 
suis, cui sententiae qui se non subiicit, a peccatis liberari nequit” (Praelect. Dogm., VII, 
28). This concept of retention is not foreign to the teaching of Palmieri himself, although 
Palmieri prefers to use the expression “ligare” rather than “retinere” when referring to 
the power of imposing a penance. He does, however, recognize this application of the power 
of binding as clearly juridical: “Ut plenius demonstremus potestatem remittendi et re- 
tinendi peccata esse potestatem iudicialem seu praetoriam, recolendum est quod potestas 
facta Apostolis dicitur a Christo non solum potestas remittendi, sed etiam ligandi. Potestas 
autem ligandi non solum complectitur potestatem retinendi peccata, sed et potestatem 
poenas seu poenitentias iniungendi pro peccatis” (De Poenitentia, p. 112). 
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heaven against men” (Mt 23:13). Now, the obvious reply would be 
that the keys have been given to open the kingdom of heaven to those 
who are worthy and to close it to those who are unworthy of pardon. 
It is not, however, the answer that St. Bonaventure gives. His concep. 
tion of the power of binding in the sacramental forum is quite different: 
“Therefore, to them (priests) has been given this power that by binding 
they may loose (ut ligando solverent) ; by binding to one thing, they might 
absolve from another. . . Therefore, I say that these keys are ordered aj 
once to binding and loosing, to closing and opening”’ (italics in text)." 
Coming closer to grips with the difficulty that man has no right to 
shut the kingdom of God against his fellow men, the Seraphic Doctor 


again avoids the obvious distinction. Instead, he distinguishes between | 


a binding that is injurious and crippling and a binding that is medicinal, 
using the rather homely example of the binding effect of a medical 
plaster. He concludes: ‘“Thus, in spiritual affairs the binding of sin isa 
hindrance, but the priestly binding contributes to a speedier and more 


expeditious loosing ... And thus a ready reply is made to the three | 
objections: for the priest does not bind him to the debt of sin, but binds | 


him by imposing or superimposing the remedy”’ (italics in text).' 








This salutary conception of binding in order to loose is not peculiar | 


to the Seraphic Doctor. It is the ordinary significance attached to the 


power of binding in the penitential discipline of the early Church. The 


Montanists and Novatians were accused of cruelty as well as incon- 
sistency for refusing to absolve the sinner whom they had subjected to 
penance. Note how clearl this concept of binding and loosing is 
brought out in St. Ambrose’s condemnation of the Novatians: “The 
Church observes a twofold obedience, to bind and to loose sins. Here- 
tics are heartless in observing the first, disobedient as to the second. 


4 “Tdeo data est eis potestas, ut Jigando solverent, ligando scilicet ad unum, absolverent | 
ab alio; sed non est data potestas ligandi nisi propter solutionem . . . ideo dico quod istae | 


claves simul sunt ad ligandum et solvendum, claudendum et aperiendum” (In IV, dist. 
XVIII, p. I, q. 2, a. 1). 

18 “Ad illud ergo quod obiicitur, quod clausio est nobis damnosa et fit peccatum; dicen- 
dum, quod sicut in corporalibus quaedam est ligatio simpliciter nocens et impediens, sicut 
ligatur homo propter paralysin; quaedam simpliciter expediens, sicut ligatur homo medica- 
mento emplastri: sic, in spiritualibus ligatio peccati impedit sed ligatio sacerdotalés melius 
facit ad velociorem et expeditiorem solutionem.... Et per hoc patet responsio ad tria 
obiecta: ligat enim non debito peccati, sed impositione sive superimpositione remedii” 
(sbid.). 
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They would bind what they are unwilling to loose. They will not loose 
what they have bound; in which they discredit their own position. . . 
How can they allow the one and deny the other?’’'* 

To understand the full import of St. Ambrose’s argument we should 
recall that those whom the Church bound were actually penitents. 
The sinner had already confessed his sin and had accepted the penance 
imposed upon him. True his penance included a minor excommunica- 
tion or separation from the Eucharist. The penitent is, however, not 
to be confused with the recalcitrant sinner who was simply excom- 
municated from the Church and from the fellowship of Christians. 
This latter was also bound, but the binding was not sacramental. 
Imposed, unquestionably, to bring the recalcitrant sinner to his senses," 
the period of excommunication was in no sense salutary or ordered to 
the full remission of his sins. The minor excommunication on the other 
hand, while a penalty, was actually regarded as a privilege, forming as 
it did a part of the sacramental penance. And it was in the imposition 
of this penance, which included other features, that the priest or bishop 
exercised what we have come to call the sacramental or salutary power 
of binding.” 

In present day practice, the priest in the confessional cannot impose 
an excommunication. At most he can delay absolution where he has 
reason to believe that the penitent is indisposed. And yet the difference 
between the present and earlier discipline, which at first appears to 
loom so large, is only accidental. Essentially, the sacramental power 
of binding or retaining is the same. It is the power to impose a salu- 
tary penance. In the early Church the absolution was delayed until the 


16St. Ambrose, De Paenitentia, I, 2, 7 (PL, XVI, 468). 

17 St. Augustine holds that even the major excommunication, “damnatio,”’ may yield 
with God’s grace to a discipline that is salutary (cf. supra, note 2). 

18 This concept of binding, which is so basic to an understanding of the sacramental dis- 
cipline of the early Church, is underscored by Galtier, an acknowledged authority on the 
subject: “Those who were subject to it (penance) constituted in the liturgical reunions at 
any rate, a separate group called ‘penitents’. . . . / Although the Church already had cog- 
nizance of their sins, she did not yet ‘loose’ them; on the contrary, as far as she was con- 
cerned, she bound them by subjecting them to penance. Their sins were ‘retained’ therefore up 
to the day when, their expiation and amendment being judged sufficient, they were given 
absolution by the imposition of hands. ... This is a conception, a terminology, which is 
of the utmost importance to notice, governing as it does the interpretation of many ancient 
texts” [emphasis added] (Sin and Penance, tr. by B. Wall, Herder, 1932, p. 147). 
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penance was performed in whole or in part.'® Today absolution is 


granted on condition that the penance imposed by the priest is ac. 
cepted by the penitent. To conclude, then, the power of the keys should 
not be regarded as ordered solely to the remission or retention of sins! 
but as ordered to the sacramental remission of guilt and punishment 
through the exercise “f the power of binding and loosing. To express 
this purpose of the keys St. Bonaventure found the perfect phrase, 
“to loose by binding.”’ 

Theologians are willing to grant that the imposition of penance is an 


application of the power of binding. There is discernible in the writ-| 


ings of many, however, a reluctance to equate the act of “binding” 
with the act of “retaining.” Before analyzing the reasons for this 
seeming reluctance—reasons which will prompt Umberg to deny out- 
right such an equation—it will be well to weigh carefully the teaching 
of Trent on the full significance of the expression “retain.”’ In doing 
this we shall actually answer Umberg’s most serious charge, namely, 
that the doctrine here proposed contradicts the teaching of Trent.” 


. 





THE TEACHING OF TRENT 


Actually, the Council of Trent suggests two meanings for the ex-| 


pression “to retain sins.’’ Taking them in the order of their appearance 


“De poenitentibus autem qui sive ex gravioribus commissis, sive ex levioribus poenitentiam 
gerunt, si nulla interveniat aegritudo, quinta feria ante Pascha eis remittendum, Romanae 
Ecclesiae consuetudo demonstrat” (Ep. ad Decentium [PL, XX, 559)). 

20 This reluctance is in no way shared by the older theologians, St. Bonaventure, St. 
Thomas and Suarez. Although the expression “to bind” is more general in its application 
than the expression “to retain,” the two expressions as well as their counterparts “to loose” 
and “to remit” are used interchangeably when application is made to the sacramental 
forum of penance (cf. the passages already cited from these older authors). Among recent 
writers, neither Van Noort, Galtier or Pesch are conscious of any distinction between the 
two expressions since all three use the expression “retain” when referring to the act of im- 
posing a penance. And it may well be that Umberg has these authors in mind when he says: 
“Tf, however, as many theologians hold xpareiy means ‘punish,’ ‘impose penance,’ then the 
power given in John could be in no sense judicial” (art. cit., p. 350). Among these writers 
would also be included J. B. Pelt who finds in the act of imposing a penance a “true” ap- 
plication of retaining: “‘Les ministres de Jésus Christ ont donc le pouvoir non seulement de 
remettre ou de ne pas remettre les péchés. Leur pouvoir de juger comprend aussi celui de 
punir les péchés. Et c’est au moyen de ces peines, de ces obligations qu’ils ont le droit d’im- 
poser, qu’ils ‘retiennent’ et ‘lient’ véritablement les péchés; car si Je pécheur ne veut pas se 
soumettre a |’obligation qui lui est imposée, son péché ne peut pas lui étre remis” (DTC, 
I, 142). 

™ Art. cit., p. 352. 
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n if if not of their importance, the first meaning will be found to have an 
ac application only in the sacrament of penance and actually as a part of 
sidf that sacrament, a meaning, therefore, that cannot be applied to the 
act of denying absolution. In the opening chapter of the fourteenth 
session, the Council quotes the classical text of St. John in which the 
ress) power of the keys is given under the formula, “to remit and to retain 
ase) sins.” It then goes on to say: “The consensus of all the Fathers has 
always acknowledged that by this action so sublime and by words so 
clear the power of forgiving and retaining sins was given to the apostles 
' and their lawful successors for reconciling the faithful who have fallen 
»! after baptism, and the Catholic Church with good reason repudiated 
this) and condemned as heretics the Novatians, who of old stubbornly 
denied the power of forgiving’ (emphasis added).” 
Now if we direct our way of thinking back to the time of St. Ambivse, 


sins| 
rent 


ing 
sing | the defender of orthodoxy against the Novatians, we shall readily 
ely, understand how the full power of the keys, the power of retaining as 


2 | well as remitting, can be ordered to the reconciliation of the sinner. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to see how “retain” in the sense 
| of “deny absolution” can be conjoined with “remit” and together 
ex.| with it be ordered to such a reconciliation. For neither in the discipline 
nce | of the past nor that of the present can such an exercise of the power 
_ of retention be ordered to the reconciliation of the sinner. In the third 
iam | cahon on penance, which is based on the chapter just cited, the Council 
nae | once again gives us an authoritative interpretation of the text of St. 
. _ John, but makes explicit what has already been suggested, that the 
tion | Power of retention can be exercised im the sacrament of penance and 
se” | ordered to the integral remission of sin. “If anyone says that those 
ntal |} words of the Lord Savior, Receive the Holy Ghost...are not to be 
er | understood of the power of forgiving sins in the sacrament of penance, 
im- | a8 the Catholic Church has always understood them... A.S.’ 

ys: | Here again the full sacramental power of the keys is expressed, nor 
= is there the slightest indication that the keys must be directed either 
ap- | towards remission or retention, as though the powers were mutually 
tde | exclusive. In fact, such an interpretation is ruled out by the simple 
de | statement that the power of forgiving and retaining finds application 





B Se ® Council of Trent, Sess. XIV, ch. 1 (DB 894; translation from H. J. Schroeder, Canons 
rC, | and Decrees of the Council of Trent, 1942). 
® Ibid. canon 3 (DB 913). 
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in the sacrament of penance. And while one might argue that absolu- 
tion is denied in the sacramental forum, it is hardly accurate to assert 
that absolution is denied in the sacrament of penance. One might ob- 
ject that we are unduly forcing the text, if Trent did not define quite 
clearly the sense in which sins are actually retained or bound im the 
sacrament of penance. In the fifteenth canon of the same session Trent 
asserts: “If anyone says that the keys have been given to the Church 
only to loose and not to bind, and that therefore priests, when imposing 
penalties on those who confess act contrary to the purpose of the keys 
and the institution of Christ ...A.S.’* Are we then doing violence 
to the teaching of Trent when we assert that at least one purpose of the 
power of the keys, whether the formula used is that of “loosing and 
binding” or ‘“‘remitting and retaining,” is to impose a penance and to 
absolve the penitent, and that both powers are actually exercised in 
the sacrament of penance? 

There is, however, a second meaning of “retention’’ in the documents 
of Trent. But let us acknowledge that it is “second” in the sense of 
“other,”’ and that it does not cancel what has been said. It is found in 
the chapter on the necessity of confession. Trent argues that a detailed 
confession of sins is necessary that the priest may “in virtue of the 
power of the keys, pronounce the sentence of remission or retention of 
sins. For it is evident that priests could not have exercised this judg- 
ment without a knowledge of the matter, nor could they have ob- 
served justice in imposing penalties, had the faithful declared their 
sins in general only and not specifically and one by one.’’ 

In this passage Trent finds two reasons for a detailed confession of 
sins: first, that the priest may know whether he is to absolve or not— 
and here we have what for many has become the basic and even sole 
application of retention; secondly, that the priest may observe justice 
in the imposition of penance—and here we have the second meaning 
of retention which Trent has already expressed under the term “bind- 
ing” and implied under the term “retaining” in stating that the power 
of remitting and retaining is exercised in the sacrament of penance. 
In the light of this fuller exposition of Trent’s use of the term “‘to re- 
tain” sins it is somewhat disconcerting to learn from so renowned a 
scholar as Umberg: “Finally, the equation of retinere with punire 


% Ibid. canon 15 (DB 925). 38 Ibid. ch. 5 (DB 899). 
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contradicts, as well, the Council of Trent, which in the oft quoted 
passage (D.899) teaches that priests, in the exercise of the power given 
in John 20:23, must render ‘remissionis aut (not ef) retentionis pec- 
catorum sententiam.’ ’’6 

We will grant that the passage in question has been often quoted. 
Of more interest is the reason why the passage has been quoted only 
too often, to the exclusion of other passages in which Trent gives 
another meaning to “retain.’’ We feel that the reason is to be found in 
an overanxiety, which the present writer has shared with others, to 
force the judicial character of the power of the keys into a juridical 
mold that simply does not fit. 

Trent has defined that “the sacramental absolution of the priest is 
a judicial act.” Trent also teaches that the priest is a judge who has 
the right to deliver ‘“‘a sentence of remission or retention,” the right 
and the obligation “to impose salutary and suitable satisfactions, in 
keeping with the nature of the crimes and the ability of the penitents.”’” 
This in brief is Trent’s conception of the judicial character of the sacra- 
ment of penance. And it is this conception of the sacrament, and no 
other, that should find illustration, if the theologian so desires, in the 
juridical processes of civil society. Instead, not a few theologians have 
seized upon a kind of judicial process that is least in conformity with 
the data given. And it is from the analysis of this civil process that they 
arrive at a definition of judicial power that fits only some of the facts 
and demands that other elements be either distorted or discarded. 

Let us examine briefly the civil analogue that is suggested as yield- 
ing the best illustration of the judicial character of the sacrament of 
penance. It is the ordinary criminal case. Its object is to determine the 
innocence or guilt of the accused and, in accordance with the decision 
handed down, to condemn or to acquit outright. It is from the analysis 
of this case that theologians have derived an essential definition of a 
judicial power: the authority to deliver a sentence that is either in 
favor or to the prejudice of the accused (sive in favorem sive in odium 
accusait). Not only is the judicial power bifarious in the sense of being 
ordered to two acts mutually opposed; it must also be directed to two 
acts which are mutually exclusive, “sive in favorem, sive in odium.” 


* Umberg, art. cit., p. 352. 
"Council of Trent, canon 1 (DB 911); ch. 5 (DB 899); ch. 8 (DB 905). 
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Why should this be so? Because it is so in the court procedure that we 
have just followed. 

Let us now test this court procedure against the data that is furnished 
by Trent. The object of the civil court is to determine the innocence 
or the guilt of the accused. In the sacramental tribunal, the self-accused 
is already guilty; if he is not, the case can proceed no further and there 
is room not for an absolution or acquittal but for a simple blessing. 
Hence, the first decision of the civil judge finds no place—the sentence 
of innocence or guilt. Secondly, a favorable decision in the civil court 
changes the status of the accused for the better. Here we have a close 
analogy to the penitential forum and at the same time a very important 
difference. In the civil court outright acquittal is based on the sentence 
of innocence, while in the penitential procedure innocence is never 
declared nor is the acquittal ever so outright as not to entail some pun- 
ishment. So important a difference immediately calls for a change in 
the consecrated expression, “‘sive in favorem sive in odium accusati,” 
in the sense that the decisions are mutually exclusive. But let us con- 
tinue. In the civil court, the declaration of guilt is followed by the 
juridical sentence in which the penalty is fixed, thereby imposing a 
definite and entirely new obligation on the accused. In the tribunal of 
penance there is but a faint analogy. The priest authoritatively de- 
clares that the sinner is not disposed for absolution, in itself a judicial 
sentence; but there is no further sentencing that would entail a new 
obligation on the part of the sinner. He has appeared before the sacra- 
mental tribunal with a threefold obligation: to sustain the divine wrath, 
to pay the divine penalty, and to appear before God’s minister dis- 
posed for absolution. He leaves the court of penance with the same 
obligations. In the early Church such a sinner might be excommuni- 
cated—a definite and new penalty. But today an excommunication is 
reserved for another tribunal. 

Now despite these glaring differences between the procedure ordi- 
narily followed in the civil court and that which actually takes place 
in the tribunal of penance, Umberg finds the essence of a judicial 
power in the former, and uses this analogy from the civil court to show 
that the power of punishing, in the sense of imposing a penance, can- 
not be an application of the juridical power of “retaining.” Let me 
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quote a summary statement of his argument: “As is explained below 
(p. 356), it belongs to the essence of judicial power that it can be ex- 
ercised over one and the same object, or over one and the same crim- 
inal in two opposite ways. But it is never simultaneously exercised in 
these two opposite ways. No criminal is at the same time punished for 
his crime and declared free from punishment’? (emphasis added). 
We will admit that in the civil procedure to which Umberg alludes, 
judicial power is not exercised in two opposite ways, that it is directed 
either to condemnation or to outright acquittal. What shall we con- 
clude? That the priest in imposing a penance and absolving the peni- 
tent does not exercise in each instance a judicial power? Or simply 
that the analogy drawn from the ordinary procedure of the civil courts 
is a bad analogy and does not fit the facts of our case? 

Actually, the priest in imposing a penance and granting absolution 
does not perform two acts simultaneously; he performs them in the 
same judicial process. Again, he does not impose a penalty and in the 
same process lift the penalty that he has imposed. While not inconceiv- 
able in a civil court (penalties are sometimes imposed and then waived 
in virtue of some extenuating circumstance), it is not the meaning that 
we attach to the priest’s action in the confessional. He remits by ab- 
solving the sinner of the guilt of sin and the debt of eternal punish- 
ment; he retains by binding the sinner to a definite penance. Now 
surely there is no contradiction here; its only defect is that it does not 
measure up to what is normally done in a civil procedure where the 
accused is either condemned or acquitted outright. Its virtue, however, 
consists in this, that it does measure up to itself; and, although the point 
is not too important, the normal sacramental procedure does appear 
to have its parallel in a civil case which is not too unusual and yet 
strictly judicial. Let us return to the civil criminal case and change it a 
bit. The accused admits his guilt and throws himself on the mercy of 
the court. The judge, after testing his sincerity, imposes a token 
penalty, perhaps a fine, and releases him. Need I make an application 
to the sacrament of penance, the tribunal of mercy? 

8 “Wie sich unten S. 356 ff. ergeben wird, gehdrt es zum Wesen der richterlichen Gewalt, 
dass sie ein und demselben Gegenstande oder ein und demselben Verbrecher gegeniiber 


nach zwei entgegengesetzen Seiten betitigt wird: kein Verbrecher wird wegen ein und 
desselben Deliktes zugleich bestraft und fiir straffrei erklirt” (op. cé##., p. 352). 
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CONCLUSION 


We are now in a position to reply quite briefly to the two problems 
that occasioned this article. First, in what sense does the priest “re- 
tain sins”? Secondly, in what sense does the act of retaining imply a 
juridical effect? Restricting ourselves to what should be the normal 
practice in the confessional of today, we suggest that the priest retains 
sins in two ways, by refusing to absolve an indisposed sinner and by 
imposing a salutary penance on one who is disposed. By denying abso- 
lution to one who is indisposed the priest imposes no new obligation of 
returning to the tribunal of penance, nor does he conserve positively an 
obligation that is old. Rather, the priest delivers a juridical sentence 
to the effect that the sinner is unworthy of sacramental pardon. The 
juridical effect of this refusal to absolve is to make known to the sinner 
in an authoritative way his state of unworthiness before God and before 
the Church to whom the ministry of reconciliation has been entrusted. 
By imposing a salutary penance, however, the priest delivers a juridi- 
cal sentence which actually entails a new obligation. The sinner is no 
longer left the option of expiating his sins either in this life or in the 
next. He must accept the penance imposed or forfeit the privilege of 
receiving sacramental pardon. By imposing a penance, then, the priest 
not only “binds” the penitent to punishment; indirectly, he binds or 
“retains” the guilt of sin itself. For the acceptance of the penance is 
made a necessary condition for the remission of guilt. And yet, the 
purpose of this binding is not so much to place an obstacle in the way 
of remission as to give the penitent an opportunity to cooperate with 
the full sacramental efficacy of the keys. This full sacramental efficacy 
is found in the integral remission of sin, the punishment due to sin as 
well as the guilt of sin itself. To return once more to the provocative 
and felicitous phrase of St. Bonaventure, the keys have been given to 
priests not that they might simply “bind or loose,”’ but that they might 
“loose by binding.” 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
CURRENT PATRISTIC PROJECTS 


The bulletin that follows has for its purpose to present, as briefly as is 
feasible, six rather impressive projects concerned with the patristic period, 
which are currently in course of publication or at least of preparation. Quite 
apart from the mere kinship of subject matter, the scholars behind these 
efforts strike one common chord: an indomitable purpose that is matched, 
as it should be, only by the sheer dimensions of their enterprise. 


CORPUS CHRISTIANORUM 


A familiar obstacle to patristic research is the problem of the critical 
edition. Difficuit enough is the theoretical question: just which is the best 
critical text of a specific early Christian work? Modernity is hardly an in- 
fallible guide, and even the manuals can be unconsciously misleading. More 
puzzling still is the practical problem: how procure the text? It may be out 
of print, as Dom Morin’s edition of the sermons of Caesarius of Arles; or it 
may simply be out of reach, as several works of Victorinus of Pettau and 
Marius Victorinus in the Jahresbericht of the Cistercian College of Wilhering. 
New libraries will be forced to forego not merely Migne but also the earlier 
volumes of both the Vienna Corpus (CSEL) and the Berlin (GCS); and even 
these latter are not in every instance to be preferred. 

A case in point is Tertullian. CSEL comprises to date twenty-four genuine 
works of the impetuous African, three-fourths of his extant literary estate, 
in four volumes: XX (1890), XLVII (1906), LXTX (1939), and LXX (1942). 
Of the sixteen works that appeared in the 1890 and 1906 editions, six have 
certainly been superseded. For maximum profit in research one should 
rather use the following: De baptismo, ed. J. Borleffs (Mnémosyné, LIX 
[1931], 1-108); De anima, ed. J. Waszink (2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1948); 
Ad nationes, ed. J. Borleffs (Leiden, 1929); De spectaculis, ed. A. Boulenger 
(Paris, 1933); De oratione, ed. G. Diercks (Bussum, 1947); and De patientia, 
ed. J. Borleffs (The Hague, 1948). 

For the writings of Tertullian that have not yet appeared in the Vienna 
Corpus we must have recourse to F. Oehler (Leipzig, 1851-54 and 1854), 
save for De pallio, ed. A. Gerlo (Wetteren, 1940); De fuga, ed. J. Thierry 
(Hilversum, 1941); De testimonio animae, ed. W. Scholte (Amsterdam, 1934); 
De paenitentia, ed. J. Borleffs (The Hague, 1948); and for the Passio ss. 
Perpetuae el Felicitatis, probably from Tertullian’s pen, the fine Graeco-Latin 
edition of C. van Beek (Nijmegen, 1936). 

The problem grows proportionately if we have any reason to delve into 
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the rich pseudo-Tertullian material. I dare say it will be the rare library that 
contains all the above; and still we have dealt with but a single author. 

In this context it is heartening to learn that the Benedictine monks of 
St. Peter’s Abbey, Steenbrugge, Belgium, in collaboration with Etablisse- 
ments Brepols, Paris and Turnhout, have laid definite plans for “the issue, 
with the consent of the publishers and their eventual compensation, of a 
new collection of all early Christian texts, according to the best existing 
editions,’ more or less on the Jines laid down by Dom Pitra and the Abbé 
Migne. ...’? More specifically, this contemplated Corpus Christianorum 
is to assume the following form: 

1) Each volume will offer (a) a brief Latin preface, providing the sheerly 
essential data on author and text, together with a select bibliography; (d) 
the text with its variants; and (c) indices, reproduced from other editions 
if feasible, newly composed where necessary. In the text the pagination of 
the edition employed will be given; in the margin, if desirable, the pagina- 
tion of another widely circulated edition will be added. The individual 
volumes will be published in limited editions, to make possible the eventual 
utilization of subsequently disclosed information, manuscripts, and texts, 
and in this way to keep constantly abreast of current research. 

2) CC will include every early Christian text; therefore, not only the 
strictly patristic writings, but also liturgical texts, conciliar and legal 
documents, inscripiions, etc. Non-Christian authors will likewise find place, 
when (as in the case of Ammianus Marcellinus and Procopius) they provide 
information of peculiar value for the understanding of early Christianity. 

3) The period covered will end with the beginning of the Carolingian 
Renaissance. To these works, however, will be added the writings of the 
more important historians of the age that followed, insofar as they have 
transmitted documents or precious information on the period preceding; 
thus, the History of the Lombards by Paul the Deacon, or the History of 
the Bishops of Rheims by Flodoard. The classification will be practically 
that of Migne, on a strictly chronological, geographical, and systematic 
basis. 

4) A division into three series—Latin, Greek, and Oriental—is con- 
sidered imperative. For the time being, the fields of concentration will be 
the Latin and the Greek, the texts of the latter to be accompanied by a 


1 The report on Corpus Christianorum is based upon: The Editors, “A Proposed New 
Edition of Early Christian Texts,” Sacris Erudiri, Jaarboek voor Godsdienstwetenschap- 
pen, I (1948), 405-14; E. Dekkers, “Eine neue Ausgabe altchristlicher Texte,” Theologische 
Literaturzettung, LX XIV (1949), 159-64; and upon several gracious personal communica- 
tions of Dom Dekkers. 

?“A Proposed New Edition, etc.,” p. 411. 
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translation, either into Latin or into one of the current international lan- 
guages. Actually, it is the Latin series that will first see the light of day, 
with ten years considered sufficient for the publication of the 120 octavo 
volumes contemplated from Tertullian to Bede. The initial volumes are 
tentatively promised for 1951. 

The editors are quite aware of the dimensions of their undertaking, the 
audacity of their dream. They realize that, in view of the giant strides taken 
by patristic research in our times,’ so comprehensive a project as a New 
Migne must of necessity invite the cooperation of the total community of 
specialists in early Christianity. Their introductory publication, therefore, 
will be a Manuductio ad lilteraturam patristicam, a complete and detailed 
plan of the CC, indicating the best extant editions of all the documents in 
question, as well as those critical studies which supply necessary emenda- 
tions. The first part of the Manuductio, dealing with the Christian Latin 
literature, and produced in collaboration with Dr. Aem. Gaar of the Church 
Fathers Commission of the Vienna Academy, is destined to appear this year 
as Volume III of Sacris Erudiri. It is in the light of this Manuductio that 
the world of scholarship is asked to make known to the editors its desiderata, 
addenda, and corrigenda. “‘Only through the cooperation of the theologians, 
philologists, and historians of all the world can we produce in this our day 
something fine and enduring.’ 


GREGORII NYSSENI OPERA 


In his book of memoirs the octogenarian Wilamowitz recalled a gesture 
of generosity destined to seed a harvest far beyond his prevision: 


The restriction [of the Berlin Corpus] to the pre-Nicene Fathers was warranted 
from a practical standpoint, but it excluded precisely the greatest Christian writers 
of the fourth century. For that reason I assigned the sum of money which had been 





*Cf. B. Altaner, “Der Stand der patrologischen Wissenschaft und das Problem einer 
neuen altchristlichen Literaturgeschichte,” Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, I (Studi e 
Testi, CXXI; Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1946), 483-520. 

‘E. Dekkers, art. cit., p. 164. The criticism invited by the editors has not been content 
to await the publication of the Manuductio. Thus, J. H. Waszink (“A New Migne?”, 
Vigiliae christianae, III [1949], 186-87) is convinced that “the time is not yet ripe” for 
such a project. He confesses himself at a loss to understand the relationship which is to 
exist between CC and CSEL; he feels that the series latina, from the sheer speed of its 
issue, “must remain dependent on the different quality of its models, and so cannot attain 
to a uniform standard of scholarship.” And he believes that the editors would render a 
greater service if, in harmony with the directors of CSEL, they gave us first-rate editions 
of ten or fifteen texts either omitted or inadequately edited therein. Dom Dekkers has 
advised me that he intends to meet these objections in a forthcoming issue of Scriptorium; 
moreover, he believes that the Manuductio will prove how imperative is this project. 
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presented to me for my sixtieth birthday [1908] to the publication of Gregory of | ber of 


Nyssa, and my colleague and friend Norden assumed the direction thereof. So 
many researches in libraries were required, so many photographs (expensive at the 
time), that the money covered the printing of only a very few volumes. The fact 
that one of the volumes was edited by an Italian scholar afforded me unusual satis- 
faction, seeing that foreigners too had contributed to the gift.§ 


The gesture was not impromptu; with it Wilamowitz proposed to pave 
the way for the philology of the twentieth century. It was his conviction 
that the barriers separating sacred and profane philology, dividing the 
history of the Church and of the Empire, were a serious hindrance to truth 
itself and should be destroyed. In point of fact, the Vienna Academy was 
already doing justice to the early Christian Latin authors; the Berlin 
Academy was editing the Christian Greek writers, but only the more ancient; 
the most needy and deserving cases were the distinguished Greeks who wrote 
after the triumph of the Church. Wilamowitz tells us that he had given some 
impetus to the Academy of Cracow for a critical edition of his beloved 
Gregory of Nazianzus; of the remaining Cappadocians, Gregory of Nyssa 
(“probum, sincerum, amabilem”) appealed to him more powerfully than 
did Basil.® 

In 1911 Wilamowitz asked Werner Jaeger to edit Gregory’s Contra 
Eunomium. As yet very young (he was but twenty-three), and quite con- 
scious of the dimensions of his task, Jaeger assented. He had just finished 
his Entstehungsgeschichle der Metaphysik des Arisloteles (Berlin, 1912) and 
had just published Emendationum Aristotelearum Specimen (Berlin, 1911). 
He had, however, already delved into Christian literature; he was attracted 
by the relationship between Platonism and early Christianity; he wanted to 
plow virgin field; and he had hopes of restoring the works of Eunomius. 
A decade of indefatigable research, of repeated expeditions to the hidden 
corners of Greece and to the Orient, journeys to Italy and other lands, re- 
sulted in Gregorit Nysseni Opera I and II.’ Together with an incredible num- 


’ Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Erinnerungen: 1848-1914 (2nd ed., Leipzig 
[1929]), p. 305. The reminiscences quoted above call for two remarks, from the viewpoint 
of historical accuracy. As to the part played by Eduard Norden, I have the assurance of 
Prof. Jaeger that Norden acted as treasurer as long as there was money in the bank; he 
did not actually direct the activities of the editors and knew the subject matter only by 
hearsay. Secondly, the original gift did not cover any printing costs; the preparatory re- 
searches exhausted the contributions mentioned in the memoirs. 

* These convictions and recollections may be found in Wilamowitz’ preface to the edi- 
tion of the Contra Eunomium (cited fully in the next footnote), I, vii-viii. 

7 Vernerus Jaeger (ed.), Contra Eunomium Libri. Pars Prior: Liber I et II (Vulgo I 
et XII>). Pars Altera: Liber III (Vulgo III-XII), Refutatio Confessionis Eunomii (Vulgo 
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ber of corrections and additions, Jaeger’s edition had the special merit of 
restoring, from acta conciliorum and from florilegia, the original order of the 
books directed against Eunomius, thus confirming impressively views pre- 
viously expressed by Diekamp.* And in 1925 the Italian scholar Giorgio 
Pasquali, of the University of Florence, edited the Letters of Gregory as 
Volume VIII, fascicle 2, of the total project.’ 

Unfortunately, the sheer preparations for the first two volumes had ex- 
hausted the original gift; there was no money left to publish them. Half the 
money for this purpose Jaeger procured from the University of Kiel, where 
he was teaching; the other half the Ministry of Education in Berlin supplied, 
in order to have him accept the call to the University of Berlin in 1921. 
Despite Wilamowitz’ pessimistic outlook on the future of the edition," 
Jaeger promised never to cease working towards the completion of the 
first critical text of Gregory, “si modo socii non deerunt.’" It is a joy to 
bear witness to the fact that the promise is being kept, that Professor Jaeger 
is directing the vast project from his Institute of Classical Studies at Harvard 
University, and that a small corps of collaborators is actively engaged in the 
twin tasks of collating the manuscripts and editing the texts. What follows 
offers in brief compass the present state of the project. 

If we follow the order contemplated for the individual volumes, the rest 
of Gregory’s dogmatic work is planned to succeed immediately upon the 
Contra Eunomium. Volume III, therefore, will contain, in a first fascicle, 
primarily the opuscula on the Trinity, e.g., Ad Simplicium de fide; in fascicle 
2, the Oratio catechetica magna and the dialogue De anima et resurrectione. 
The editing of this volume is in the hands of Prof. Friedrich Mueller, of the 
University of Marburg, who recently passed three months in the United 
States in connection with the work and has almost finished the first fascicle. 

Volumes IV—VI will be devoted to the exegetical productions of Gregory. 
Volume IV will comprise Jn Hexaémeron explicatio apologetica, De hominis 
opificio, and De vita Moysis; these works are being collated and edited by 





Lib. II). Berolini: Apud Weidmannos, 1921. These first two volumes were warmly wel- 
comed; cf. H. Delehaye, Analecta Bollandiana, XLII (1924), 177-79. A by-product of this 
research was Jaeger’s Nemesios von Emesa (Berlin, 1913), his first publication in the 
Christian field. 

*Cf. F. Diekamp, “Literargeschichtliches zur Eunomianischen Kontroverse,” Byzan- 
linische Zeitschrift, XVIII (1909), 1-13. 

*Georgius Pasquali (ed.), Gregorit Nysseni Epistulae. Berolini: Apud Weidmannos, 
1925. Pére Delehaye asserted (Analecta Bollandiana, XLIV [1926], 404) that the work of 
editing Gregory’s letters “could not have fallen into more capable hands.” 

© Cf. Wilamowitz’ preface in V. Jaeger, Contra Eunomium Libri, I, viii. 

"V. Jaeger, Contra Eunomium Libri, I, x. 
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Prof. Karl Gronau, of Braunschweig, as little a stranger to Gregory as y 


Mueller himself.'? Volumes V and VI will deal with the exegetical works of 
Gregory on individual books or chapters of the Old and New Testaments, 
e.g., In Ecclesiasten, In canticum canticorum, In psalmorum inscriptiones, 
De beatitudinibus, De oratione dominica. The scholars currently at work on 
these two volumes are Prof. Paul Alexander, of Hobart, and Prof. John 
Callahan, of Georgetown, and Dr. Hermann Langerbeck, of the University 
of Frankfurt. 

Volume VII, containing the Homilies of Gregory, will be subdivided into 
two fascicles. Some of the homilies in question have actually been collated, 
but the total effort is in too preparatory a stage to promise tangible results 
in the near future. 

Volume VIII, fascicle 1, will present the Ascetical Works, i.e., the writings 
printed by Migne under Ascetica et miscellanea (PG, XLVI, 237-432), e.g., 








De virginitate, but with the addition of De vita Macrinae, and the transfer- 
ence of Adversus eos qui baptismum differunt to III, 2. It is expected that this| 
fascicle, edited by Prof. Jaeger, John Cavarnos, of Harvard, and Virginia] 
Callahan, of Howard University, will be ready this year. Volume VIII, 2) 
as I have mentioned, appeared in 1925 and gave us Gregory’s correspondence, | 
Unless present plans are frustrated, the various Indices will appear in| 
Volumes IX and X. 

To appreciate the vastness of the enterprise, and to realize the progress 
achieved, it is all but imperative to visit Prof. Jaeger’s rooms in the Widener 
Library at Harvard, to examine the hundreds upon hundreds of manuscripts 
collected from distant shores, to see how carefully they have been described, 





sorted, and filed, and thus to recognize how thoroughly the manuscript 
evidence has been assembled.” But to emphasize the significant strides that 
have been taken is not to minimize the difficulties of the way. There is still | 
need of competent collators; the actual editing is a burden laid on scholars | 
all too few; and none but the uninitiated will shrug off the financial problem | 
posed by any considerable effort at scholarly collaboration without the bene- | 
fit of subsidy. Still, the dream of Wilamowitz is on the road to realization 


2 Cf. K. Gronau, De Basilio, Gregorio Nasianzeno Nyssenoque Platonis imitatoribus 
(Diss. inaug.; Gottingae, 1908); K. Gronau, Poseidonios und die jiidisch-christliche Gene- | 
sisexegese (Leipzig and Berlin, 1914); F. Mueller, ““Der zwanzigste Brief des Gregor von | 
Nyssa,” Hermes, LX XIV (1939), 66-91. 

‘3 The textual problem of more than one work of Gregory of Nyssa is complicated by 
the existence of an Oriental tradition in Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic versions, which 
illustrate the far-reaching historical influence of the author on the world of the Near East 
throughout the centuries. The Institute of Prof. Jaeger has made it one of its goals to trace 
this influence of Gregory in the history of ideas in special monographs. 
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THE LEXICON OF PATRISTIC GREEK 


In the preface to the Stuart Jones and McKenzie revision of Liddell and 
Scott, Mr. H. Stuart Jones wrote: 


After due consideration it has been decided to exclude both Patristic and By- 
zantine literature from the purview of the present edition. It would have mani- 
festly been impossible to include more than a small and haphazard selection of 
words and quotations from these literatures. ... There is, moreover, in prepara- 
tion a Lexicon of Patristic Greek (including Christian poetry and inscriptions) 
under the editorship of Dr. Darwell Stone, which will, it is hoped, be printed when 
the publication of the present work is concluded." 


The story of this Lexicon of Patristic Greek goes back to 1906, when the 
work was initiated by Henry Barclay Swete, Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, whose engaging little Patristic Study had appeared four years 
before.'® With the help of a large team of readers, the main corpus of patristic 
literature from Clement of Rome to John of Damascus was read and slipped 
in a few years. 


In the years immediately before the First World War the project began to as- 
sume a more definite shape in connexion with the preparations for the revised 
edition of Liddell and Scott. The editor of the latter work, who was anxious to pay 
increased attention to the post-classical period, at least as far as secular authors 
were concerned, and especially to the new evidence from epigraphical and papyro- 
logical sources, found himself precluded, partly by considerations of space, from 
giving corresponding treatment to Patristic vocabulary. He therefore persuaded 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press to interest themselves in Dr. Swete’s project 
with a view to a division of territory. It was settled that words and usages found 
only in Christian authors (of which earlier editions of Liddell and Scott had con- 
tained a sprinkling, commonly with the unhelpful reference ‘“Eccl.”) should be 
excluded altogether from the revised Liddell and Scott and be reserved for treat- 
ment in the Lexicon of Patristic Greek.'* 


“4H. Stuart Jones, “Preface 1925,” in Liddell-Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, revised 
by Sir Henry Stuart Jones, with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press [1940]), pp. x-xi. Actually the decision in question had been made as early as 1914. 

It would have been difficult to discover a more versatile scholar to inaugurate the 
Lexicon. Besides his labors on the Old Testament and the New, his researches into the 
problem of the procession of the Holy Spirit, his patristic efforts, in particular those de- 
voted to Theodore of Mopsuestia, Dr. Swete conceived and planned the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, and brought to birth the Patristic Texts series; cf. A. J. Mason, “Henry 
Barclay Swete,” J7S, XVIII (1916-17), 257-62. 

‘6 F. L. Cross, “The Lexicon of Patristic Greek,” p. 2. This small article of five pages, 
outlining the history, scope, desiderata, and financial status of the project, was printed 
separately in 1948 at the expense of the Lexicon Committee; I am indebted to it, and to the 
kindness of the Rev. Dr. R. H. Lightfoot, Chairman and Treasurer of the Committee, for 
much of the information contained in my report. 
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In 1915 the direction of the work was taken over by a committee of Oxford 
and Cambridge scholars. The editorship was confided to Dr. Darwell Stone, 
Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, perhaps best known to historical theology 
at that time by his two-volume History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
(London, 1909);” he held the office until his death in 1941. If the progress 
was necessarily slow, the work was continuous and material accumulated 
steadily. Fruits of the work were the impressive articles on particular words 
published from time to time in the Journal of Theological Studies,‘ and Dr. 
Prestige’s detailed examination of the vocabulary of trinitarian thought in 
the Greek Fathers, God in Patristic Thought (London, 1936). In 1941 Dr, 
Stone was succeeded as editor by Dr. F. L. Cross, then Librarian of Pusey 
House; Dr. Cross in turn was succeeded in 1948 by the Rev. G. W. H. 
Lampe, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in 
Patristic Studies. “A fresh stage was reached in 1945 when the Curators 
of the Bodleian Library generously put at the disposal of the Lexicon quar- 
ters in the new building, where the work is at present centred.” 

In regard of its scope, the Lexicon is designed to cover the whole of Greek 
Christian literature from the Apostolic Fathers to the eighth century. Some 
elasticity, however, will be allowed in the terminus ad quem, so that certain 
authors later than John Damascene, e.g., Theodore of Studium, will be in- 
cluded by reason of the special interest that attaches to them. “Technical 
theological or ecclesiastical terms which have any possible claim to be coin- 
ages before A.D. 800, though their earliest attestation may be considerably 
later, will also be recorded.’”° 

The purpose of the Lexicon is twofold: (1) to analyze and illustrate the 
language of Christian theology and institutions in their formative period, 
and (2) to remedy the insufficient treatment of the everyday vocabulary of 
the Greek Fathers in the older lexica. As for the first and primary purpose, 
it is recognized by all that the Lexicon’s only real ancestor, Suicer’s Thesaurus 
Ecclesiasticus (1682) is antiquated; too many texts have been recovered, 
too many critical editions published, too much research done in early 
Christian thought and language and life, not to leave the best of older 


” Dr. Lightfoot wrote in 1942 (‘The Lexicon of Patristic Greek,” The Oxford Magazine, 
May 14, 1942) that Dr. Stone’s “knowledge of the writings of the Fathers was probably 
unequalled by that of any other contemporary scholar.” (I am quoting from a reprint, 
wherein no page references are given.) 

8 Cf. Leonard Prestige, ‘““Hades in the Greek Fathers,” JTS, XXIV (1922-23), 476-85; 
idem, “d&yée|v|nros and yer[y|nrés and Kindred Words, in Eusebius and the Early Arians,” 
ibid., pp. 486-96; E. C. E. Owen, “Aaiuwr and Cognate Words,” JTS, XXXII (1930-31), 
133-53. 

°F. L. Cross, art. cit., p. 3. % Thid. 
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lexica hopelessly outmoded. As for the second aim, Dr. Cross estimated 
roughly in 1948 that “the Patristic Lexicon will contain some 15,000 to 
20,000 words not found” in the New Liddell and Scott.” In innumerable 
cases, too, precise literary references will be supplied for words quoted in 
NLS only from Hesychius or some other glossary.” 

Finally, a word on the actual state of LPG. A report by Fr. Raymond V. 
Schoder, S.J., in consequence of a personal visit to the New Bodleian in 
the summer of 1948, informs us that (1) ‘‘the reading of texts for word listing 
has long been completed, and some of the articles have been written up in 
semi-final form,” the rest being in process of compilation on the basis of 


i mae ‘ 
the cards; (2) some of the finished articles run to twenty or more pages in 


manuscript, and are thorough pieces of analysis, with much quotation of 
actual usage; and (3) it has been decided to publish the work not in fascicles 
but as a whole, and therefore several years will elapse before publication.” 
In September 1948 Dr. Lightfoot graciously informed me that the work was 
going very vigorously ahead, and he was hopeful of having the scripts handed 
to the printer in two to four years’ time. A more recent letter, dated Feb. 21, 


| 1950, carries the welcome news that the staff of collaborators has been con- 


siderably increased. Regrettably, the promised “List of Authors and Abbre- 
viations,”’ expected to be the most complete survey of the patristic corpus 
extant, and designed to find a place at the head of LPG, has not yet ap- 
peared.” 

The Lexicon of Patristic Greek need have few fears for its welcome. It 
may be of interest to note in conclusion that, at the conference on LPG at 
Pusey House in 1942, more than one scholar suggested that 


... the exclusion of all reference to Patristic usage in NLS, however necessary 
or desirable it may have been, had not only in certain cases led to some almost 





" [bid., p. 4. 

“In defining the scope of the Lexicon to a conference held on the project in 1942 at 
Pusey House, Oxford, Dr. Cross announed that, in addition to patristic words not found in 
NLS, there would be a large number common to LPG and NLS, selected on roughly the 
following principles: (1) words with a variation of meaning in patristic literature; (2) all 
words with a special theological or ecclesiastical significance; (3) words poorly attested 
in NLS, notably those cited only from a glossary; and (4) other words likely to offer 
difficulty or to be of special interest to the reader of patristic literature. Cf. R. H. Lightfoot, 
art. cit. 

™ Cf. R. V. Schoder, “The New Greek Patristic Lexicon,” Classical Bulletin, XXV 
(1948-49), 19. 

™“ The greater part of the financial support of LPG has been provided by public bodies, 
but a considerable share has also come from private individuals; cf. F. L. Cross, art. cit., 
p. 5. 
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ludicrous results, but had also proved a serious disadvantage to Greek studies 
generally. Indeed, the proposition seemed to find general acceptance at the con- 
ference, that there is no such thing as Patristic Greek, in the sense that Patristic 
Greek is not a lexicographical unity and cannot be treated in isolation from other 
Greek usage.** 


LEXICON ATHANASIANUM 


Guido Miiller’s Athanasian Lexicon is as much the child of courage as 
of industry.”* Its origins go back four decades to the compiler’s teaching days 
at the Gymnasium Stella Matutina in Feldkirch. The pertinent material 
lay organized on 200,000 notes when World War I broke out. The post-war 
decade was distinctly unfavorable for publication of this type of scholarly 
research; yet the risk was assumed by the publishing firm of Walter de 
Gruyter, with the encouragment of Hans Lietzmann, then head of the 
Church Fathers Commission in the Berlin Academy of Sciences. World 
War II threatened the project; even so, the first fascicle appeared in 1944. 
The lexicon seemed definitively doomed by the separation of author and 
manuscript; only months later was the latter recovered intact. The lack of 
requisite paper portended insoluble delay; this too was remedied by the 
generosity of patrons in Rome. In consequence we have before us fascicles 
14: A—Agia, downs—iiadiw, diayapravw—év, tv—feds. Each fascicle 
comprises ten signatures; the remaining fascicles are to appear at two- 
month intervals, so that the entire work, in approximately ninety signatures, 
will have been published within a year’s time from this writing. 

Compelled by the worldwide preoccupation of scholars with patristic 
literature, Guido Miiller has published his lexicon in Latin. Of the Corpus 
Athanasianum thirty-seven works have been selected as deserving of con- 
sideration after diligent inquiry of numerous experts. The text used for 
De virginitate is that of Eduard von der Goltz, Texte und Untersuchungen, 
XXIX (N.F. XIV), 2a; for the rest, J. P. Migne, Patrologia graeca, XXV, 
XXVI (ed. 1867), because it is the only complete edition of Athanasius and 
will remain such for many years to come. In this connection the Berlin 
Academy has had the foresight and courtesy to promise for its critical edi- 
tion of Athanasius (not to be included in the GCS, but still under the direc- 
tion of the Academy) cross-references to the Migne volume, column, and 
quarter of column. 

With respect to the disposition of the individual entries, Miiller’s point 
of departure is the basic meaning of the word in question; then appears its 

*°R. H. Lightfoot, art. cit. 


26 Lexicon Athanasianum. Digessit et illustravit Guido Miiller, S.J. Fascicles 1-4. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1944-50. DM 30 the fascicle. 
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use in the dogmatic controversies of the time. The origin of the citations 
from synodal documents and other sources, generously interspersed in the 
works of Athanasius, is put in parentheses before each passage. All words 
that have any significance from a grammatical or stylistic viewpoint have 
been carefully worked out; where necessary, the context of a passage is desig- 
nated. All in all, the Athanasian Lexicon is an incredible monument of 
patient research. 

A more concrete idea of the method of approach may be had if we repro- 
duce one of the less complex entries and then subjoin a translation of its 
meaning: 

aldéo.uos 2 = venerabilis, superl. tit. honoris 6 — draros (éricx.) "AOavacros 


6(C™)348A14 = 14720B4 (C'™)361C13 +373B1 (clerAl)380B8 inscr +15 
(cler Mar)385A9 14(C™)720C3 (cont 2.) 792C12 inser +796B14 


P = “venerable,” superlative title of honor: “the most venerable 
(bishop) Athanasius,” Apologia contra Arianos (used by Emperor Con- 
stantius), PG, XXV, col. 348 A, line 14; same passage in Historia Arianorum, 
PG, XXV, col. 720 B, line 4; Apologia contra Arianos (used by Emperor 
Constantine), col. 361 C, line 13; ibid. (from same source), col. 373 B, line 
1; ibid. (used by Alexandrian clergy), col. 380 B, line 8, in title; iid. 
(from same source), line 15; ibid. (used by clergy of Marea), col. 385 A, 
line 9; Historia Arianorum (used by Emperor Constantius), PG, XXV, col. 
720 C, line 3; ibid. (in non-Athanasian Contestatio secunda), col. 792 C, line 
12, in title; ibid. (from same source), col. 796 B, line 14. 


A NEW EDITION OF BAUER’S WORTERBUCH 


At this point it is pertinent to make brief reference to the fourth and com- 
pletely revamped edition of Walter Bauer’s Greek-German Dictionary for 
the New Testament and the rest of primitive Christian literature, three 
fascicles of which have recently appeared.” The fundamental principles 
that lay at the heart of the previous editions are equally at play in the 
present. The radical effort is an attempt to evaluate the results realized by 
the scientific investigation of Hellenistic Greek and especially of the language 
of the Septuagint, for the purpose of rendering intelligible the oldest 
Christian literature both within and without the New Testament; to ap- 
praise, too, the progress effected by theologians and historians with respect 
to this literature and the history that speaks with its voice. It is not, how- 


"D. Walter Bauer. Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments und der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Fascicles 1-3. 4th ed.; Berlin: Verlag Alfred 
Tépelmann, 1949-50. DM 4 the fascicle. 
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ever, merely a matter of communicating to the reader the “meanings 
ascertained by research. In as rich a measure as possible the very materiy 
issuing from ancient sources and from contemporary effort is presented t; 
the reader as foundation for the formation of personal judgment. On con. 
troverted issues he is told of the principal essays at interpretation. Copioy 
references to recent publications of divergent tendencies are intended t 
stimulate him to more profound efforts of his own. Most of the articles lis 
all the passages where the word under discussion occurs in the relevant 
literature. No difficulty is consciously bypassed. In brief, the architectonic 
of the lexicon aims at usefulness for the tyro, the initiate, and the independ. 
ent investigator. 

Despite the fact that the task involved in the new edition was simply te 
continue on a road he had already trod, Bauer discovered that an incredibk 
effort was still required. He confesses that, the more he became immersed 
in the lexicographical work, the greater grew his astonishment at the courage 
that was imperative when he began the undertaking thirty years ago. Just 
as strong, however, was the consciousness of an obligation to stand on his 
own feet, to add the accumulated results of his personal investigations t 
that which in previous editions was often due to the diligence of others 
And therein lies the stress and the strength of the fourth edition.”* 

Dr. Bauer has tried to evaluate all that has been published in the field 
of Greek literature since 1936, insofar as the tempest of the times permitted. 
Older material has been subjected to comprehensive examination in the 
light of recent editions. His principal endeavor, however, has been to read 
as many Greek texts as possible according to a coherent plan. In conse- 
quence, he has concentrated his attention on those authors, inscriptions, 
and papyrus tomes for which there are only very defective indices or no 
indices at all. What appeared instructive, he has noted down, as far as space 
limitations permit. The actual references to the pertinent literature have 
been brought up to date. 

The fourth edition of the Wérterbuch will appear in approximately ten 
fascicles, with about ten signatures to the fascicle. 


A PROJECTED HISTORY OF ANCIENT CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Anyone who has studied early Christian literature to any extent is aware 
of two periods in modern times when patristic research fairly flowered.” 


% Cf. ibid., Introduction. 

* For a fuller sketch of the development of patristic research in modern times, cf 
B. Altaner, “Der Stand der patrologischen Wissenschaft und das Problem einer neuen 
altchristlichen Literaturgeschichte,” Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, I (Citta del Vaticano, 
1946), 483-514; to this splendid article I am much indebted. 
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The first comprises the work of the Maurists, beginning about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, with their editions and prolegomena, still in part 
unsurpassed. The second period began about the middle of the nineteenth 
century and at least appeared to terminate in 1918. Here the significant 
influences were the Patrologies of the Abbé Migne; the cooperation of uni- 
versities and academies in the editing of the Fathers (cf. CSEL, GCS, PO, 
etc.); the recognition of the significance of that literature for the history 
of language, of cultures, and of ideas, and the consequent philological in- 
terest in the Fathers; the amazing discoveries, from the Pistis Sophia and 
related documents (1850 ff.) to the Syriac version of the Liber Heraclidis 
(1910). The outstanding representatives of the era were Harnack, Light- 
foot, and Zahn; Jiilicher, Loofs, and Kriiger; Funk, Duchesne, and Batiffol. 
The essential results of their labors have been compressed in a number of 
convenient instruments de travail, of which the most remarkable are Har- 
nack’s Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius (2 vols., 1897- 
1904), and especially the all-inclusive five volumes of Otto Bardenhewer, 
Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (1902-32). These should be supple- 
mented by the more restricted productions of such scholars as P. Monceaux, 
O. Stahlin, G. Kriiger and M. Schanz, and the distinctive elaborations of 
U. Moricca and A. Puech. 

Despite a rather natural pessimism, patrology took wing in the next 
two decades in a fashion utterly unexpected. It was not merely that estab- 
lished scholars of the older generation resumed their scientific activities; 
a new and vigorous generation of scholars also entered the lists. Before 
World War I relatively few countries had interested themselves in the 
field; after the war practically all the European nations, and even North 
America, came forward with qualified contributions. The international 
scope of patristic study, however, welcome as it must be, has brought with 
it a less desirable effect. Not only does the number of new publications render 
a thorough grasp of the whole field impossible; above all, the situation is 
increasingly aggravated by the contributions appearing in the language of 
almost every small nation. Finally, not simply historians of theology, but 
classical philologists, historians of religion and culture and philosophy, 
archaeologists and students of Roman law have interested themselves more 


© Of the scholars who won their spurs before World War I, are the approved representa- 
tives of a grand tradition, embody the spirit of strict scholarship in our time, and by their 
example have influenced the younger generation, Altaner (art. cit., p. 489) mentions, in 
Germany, Ehrhard, Diekamp, Délger, Kirsch, Koch, Lietzmann, Schmidt, and Schwartz; 
in France, Morin and Wilmart, D’Alés and Lebreton, De Labriolle and Monceaux; Belgian 
scholars, Delehaye and Peeters, De Bruyne and Lebon; in England, Turner, Chapman, 
and Souter; the Italians, Mercati and Ubaldi. 
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than ever before in the source material for their own specialities that lies 
hidden in early Christian literature. Nor can we shrug off the rather recent 
preoccupation with the history of piety and of spirituality. 

To take but one concrete example of the contemporary problem. In his 
revision of Rauschen’s Patrologie (1931), Berthold Altaner noted about 
1800 new pieces of pertinent literature. In the new Pa/rologie which appeared 
under his name alone in 1938, there are more than 3000 references from the 
years 1931-37. In the two Italian elaborations of the latter work, the 1940 
edition added almost 600 new contributions, and the 1944 edition approx- 
imately 1000 more. The 1918-25 material in Wittig-Rauschen is estimated 
by Altaner at about 600 items, and is quite incomplete. In sum, omitting the 
literature from England, America, and elsewhere that was partially in- 
accessible to him during World War II, Altaner concludes that between 
1918 and 1943 far more than 7000 pieces of literature have appeared which 
are worth the consideration of patrologists.*! 

The dilemma is evident. On the one hand, no single work exists that pre- 
sents a picture of the present state of patristic research based on a com- 
prehensive knowledge and evaluation of the most recent specialized 
literature. On the other hand, no single scholar is capable of controlling 
thoroughly the collectivity of current literature and of taking a critical 
stand with respect to the individual productions. Nevertheless, Altaner 
claims that it is not necessary for the author of a comprehensive History of 
Ancient Christian Literature to have studied personally, or even to have 
sheerly eyed, all the relevant literature in the field; the very lack of space 
would prohibit the presentation of all the problems thrown open by research 
and the conclusions reached. For the relatively minor questions it will suffice 
to group suo loco the pertinent literature—a duty that can be fulfilled in 
most cases on the basis of critical reports and reviews. And so Altaner be- 
lieves that, granted favorable opportunities for work, it is quite possible 
to fulfill the pium desiderium of all interested circles and write a four- or 
five-volume History of Ancient Christian Literature which will digest all 
the principal results of recent research and provide the expert with the 
necessary tools for his own deeper probings.™ 

The plan for the composition of such a monumental history, to take the 


= Cf. B. Altaner, art. cit., pp. 489-90. 

# Altaner has several shrewd observations on the question of the method, the general 
architectonic, of sucha History, cf. art. cit., pp. 514-20. These observations should be supple- 
mented by those of J. de Ghellinck, “Les Recherches patristiques, progrés et problémes,” 
Mélanges offerts au R. P. Ferdinand Cavallera (Toulouse: Bibliothéque de |’Institut 
Catholique, 1948), pp. 65-85. 
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place of Bardenhewer, took shape in Berthold Altaner’s mind during the 
years 1935-38, while he was engaged on his Patrologie (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1938).% At that time he had worked through so much source material and 
such an enormous quantity of specialized literature, had taken cognizance of 
so many thousands of books, essays, and miscellanies, that he was able to 
make use of only a very small fraction thereof for the relatively slender 
Patrologie. It was a source of regret to him, therefore, that he could produce 
only what he terms an improbus labor, without having been able to exploit 
to the full the fruits of his toil. For that reason, ever since 1935 he has kept 
this larger plan constantly before his eyes. In fact, the preparatory work 
was progressing with gratifying success when war broke out. 

In the course of the war the curbs on his work grew increasingly more 
severe. It became more and more difficult to procure the pertinent foreign 
literature through the great German libraries, especially the Universitits- 
bibliothek of Breslau, which possessed all the significant periodicals of the 
world. With his gaze on the threatening catastrophe, strong doubts assailed 
him that he would ever complete the task, or even survive the war itself. 
Between 1939 and 1945 he had less and less opportunity to work on the 
History. And the end was not yet. At the beginning of February 1945 Dr. 
Altaner was driven from Breslau by the Nazis and the Russians, had to 
abandon his precious specialized library, and for the next ten months 
wandered, a fugitive, from country to country, in fear and trembling. It 
is understandable that at this juncture he despaired of ever again busying 
himself with his labor of love. But, in his own words, “Gott hat es anders 
gefiigt.”” 

In November 1945 Dr. Altaner was called to a professorship at the 
University of Wiirzburg; his fields were Patrology and Liturgy. Here energy 
returned; enthusiasm for the old project reawakened. This despite the fact 
that Wiirzburg is a blighted city, still without a library of any size, since the 
stock of the Universititsbibliothek, reduced to a third of its former content, 
cannot be set up again, because the buildings are in ruins. Nevertheless, 
Altaner could think of continuing his plan because he had saved the material 
gathered to 1944 by mailing it in the summer of that year to a friend in the 
south of Germany. 

Upon his escape from Czechoslovakia to Bavaria in September 1945, 
the opportunity presented itself of informing a Roman patrologist by letter 
of his vicissitudes. This Roman friend acquainted Pope Pius XII with 
Altaner’s circumstances and plans. After his call to Wiirzburg he received 


* The information that follows has been communicated to me by Dr. Altaner, with his 
permission to divulge it. 
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through the Papal Nunciature in Eichstatt, and almost simultaneously from 
Archbishop Rohracher of Salzburg in Austria, an invitation to remove to 
the latter city for further work on the History. Unfortunately he had to 
decline the invitation; he did not want to relinquish his Wiirzburg professor- 
ship, and the library facilities in Salzburg were utterly inadequate. For his 
purposes Breslau would be ideal, with its exchange system with the libraries 
of Munich and Berlin. Now, however, the Breslau and Berlin libraries are 
inaccessible, and the Staatsbibliothek of Munich is rather demolished. 

In 1946 Altaner received an invitation, through the intervention of Cardi- 
nal Mercati, to come to Rome to continue the project. Visa difficulties and 
the obligations of his professorship prevented even a transient stay in the 
Holy City; various other reasons precluded acceptance of invitations to 
New York and Belgium. 

In the meantime Dr. Altaner perseveres on his History as well as he can 
under the unbelievably difficult circumstances of life and learning in post- 
war Germany; but progress is at snail’s pace. He continues to gather ma- 
terial; he takes advantage of the literature that is becoming increasingly 
more accessible; but of a systematic and all-inclusive drawing from the 
sources and literature there can be no question. He finds much support in 
consignments of books from fellow-scholars in France, Belgium, and the 
United States; but all this is merely ‘‘ein Tropfen auf den heissen Stein.” 
His hope lies in becoming Emeritus at 65; after October of this year, there- 
fore, he may be able to spend quite some time each year in Rome. Mean- 
while he spends much time on the revised editions of his Patrology in German, 
Italian, Spanish, etc. The hope that he cherished in 1945, of working in some 
theological centre outside Germany, with some sort of public or ecclesiastical 
subsidy, has not materialized, and so the realization of the larger plan must 
wait. Under these circumstances he finds it quite impossible to predict when 
the History of Ancient Christian Literature will be given to the world. 


Woodstock College WALTER J. BurGHarnrt, S.J. 
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A NOTE ON PSALM 73(74):13-15 


Ps. 74 is a prayer for divine assistance in some great national disaster. 
The editors of the new Latin Psalter (hereafter LP) identify this disaster as 
the fall of the monarchy of Judah under the attack of the Babylonians in 
587 B. C. This identification is not relevant to the present note, and needs 
no further discussion. After a description of the fallen city and sanctuary, 
the Psalmist appeals for divine succor by recounting, as the Psalms so fre- 
quently do in their petitions, the divine attributes as manifested in great 
deeds of power. The verses in question occur in this second part of the Psalm. 
The second part is further divided into a recital of the mighty deeds of God 
(12-17) and a direct appeal for vengeance upon the enemies of Israel (18-23). 
The text of 12-17 in LP follows: 


Deus autem rex meus est ab antiquo, 
qui efficis salutem in medio terrae. 
Tu dirupisti potentia tua mare, 
contrivisti capita draconum in aquis. 
Tu confregisti capita Leviathan, 
dedisti eum escam monstris marinis. 
Tu elicuisti fontes et torrentes; 
tu siccasti fluvios copiosos. 
Tuus est dies et tua est nox; 
tu stabilisti lunam et solem. 
Tu statuisti omnes terminos terrae; 
aestatem et hiemem tu formasti. 


The exegetical note of LP on vv. 13-15 follows: 


“Agitur de Exodo: dracones et Leviathan sunt Aegyptii in Mari Rubro occisi; 


fontes et torrentes; cf. Ex. 17:1-7; Num. 20:1-13; fluvios copiosos i.e. Iordanem 


(cf. Ios. 3 sq.).” 


The interpretation given in this note is traditional among the older com- 
mentators; and it is still defended by some modern authors. Since the dis- 
covery of ancient Semitic creation myths in the 19th century, most modern 
commentaries have discussed the influence of these myths on a number of 
Old Testament passages, of which the present passage is one. So Calés, 
Buttenwieser, and Oesterley have found an allusion to a myth in the present 
passage; they identify the myth as Babylonian.' A similar passage of the 
Psalms is Ps. 88(89):10-11, which is thus rendered in LP: 


1 Calts, Le Livre des Psaumes, Paris, 1936, II, 15-16; Buttenwieser, The Psalms, Chicago, 
1938, 614; Oesterley, The Psalms, London, 1939, II, 348-349. 
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Tu imperas superbiae maris, 
tumorem fluctuum eius tu compescis. 
Tu transfixum conculcasti Rahab, 
bracchio potenti tuo dispersisti inimicos tuos. 


Vv. 12-13 of this psalm offer a suggestive parallel to Ps. 74:16-17, in that 
both passages are recitals of works of creation: 


Tui sunt caeli, et tua est terra; 

orbem terrarum et quod eum replet tu fundasti; 
Aquilonem et austrum tu creasti; 

Thabor et Hermon in nomine tuo exsultant. 


The exegetical note of LP on Ps. 89:11 follows: 


“Rahab, monstrum quo personificatur superbia et rebellio (rahab, ‘excitatus, 
commotus est’); aquae, quae initio tegebant terram (Gen. 1:2, 6-9), hic peetica 
personificatione proponuntur ut hostes, quibuscum Deus pugnat (cf. v. 10; Ps. 
73(74):13; Job 9:13; 26:12; Is. 51:9 s.). Secundum alios Rahab est Aegyptus 
(Ps. 86[87]:4).” 


These two notes are not altogether in harmony. The note on Ps. 89 refers 
to Ps. 74 as a parallel to the personification of the waters of the primeval 
sea as enemies. The note on Ps. 74 makes no mention of such a poetic figure; 
it identifies the waters as those of the Red Sea, and the monsters 
as the Egyptians. It seems quite clear that the editors of LP intended to re- 
ject the interpretation of such figures as those of Ps. 74:13-15, 89:10-11, 
and the other passages mentioned in the note quoted above as allusions to 
Semitic mythology. 

It is possible that the different approach to the problem in the two notes 
lies in the immediate context. In Ps. 89 this context is placed in the scene of 
creation (cf. vv. 12-13); and the editors of LP have understood vv. 10-11 as 
likewise referring to the works of creation. But Ps. 74:16-17 are also refer- 
ences to the works of creation; a pari, the immediate context should be the 
same. Zorell finds an allusion to Oriental myths of creation in Ps. 89:10-11 
(Rahab); but his note on Ps. 74:13-15 is substantially identical with the 
note of LP.? 

The other passages which have been adduced as exhibiting the same ideas 
are quoted here, translated from the Hebrew: 


? Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum, Rome, 1939, ad loc. 
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Isa. 27:1: 


On that day 
Yahweh will visit with his sword, 
Hard and great and strong, 
Leviathan the fleeing serpent, 
And Leviathan the twisted serpent, 
And he will slay the monster (tannin) which is in the sea. 


Isa. 51:9-10: 


Awake, awake, clothe yourself with strength, 
O right hand of Yahweh! 
Awake as in the days of old, 
The generations of ages! 
Was it not you who hewed Rahab in pieces, 
Who pierced the sea-monster (/annin)? 
Was it not you who dried up the sea, 
The waters of the great abyss (tehom) ? 
Who made the depths of the sea a road, 
For the ransomed to pass? 


Job 9:13: 


Eloah does not turn back his wrath; 
Under him bowed down the helpers of Rahab. 


Job 26:12-13: 


By his power the sea is quiet, 

And by his discernment he smites Rahab; 
By his wind the sky is cleared, 

His hand pierces the fleeing serpent. 


Job 38:8-11 may also be adduced as pertinent: 


Who enclosed the sea with doors, 
When it burst forth, issuing from the womb? 
When I made the clouds its clothing, 
And deep darkness its swaddling bands, 
And I laid upon it my mandate, 
And I set bar and doors; 
And I said: Thus far shall you come, and no farther, 
And here the proud swelling of your billows must halt. 
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The Babylonian epic of creation was first published in 1876 by George 
Smith under the title, The Chaldean Account of Genesis. The biblical passages 
which bear some resemblance to this myth—outside, of course, the creation 
account of Gen. 1:1-2:4a—were first collected and discussed by Hermann 
Gunkel.’ From these texts as a basis, Gunkel, with characteristic cleverness 
attempted to reconstruct the myth of creation as it existed among the 
Hebrews. In the Babylonian epic‘ we find the myth of the combat between 
Marduk, the solar deity to whom creation is attributed, and Tiamat, the 
monster of chaos, in which Tiamat is slain and cut in pieces, from which are 
fashioned the earth and the sky. Both the name (identical with the Hebrew 
tehom, “abyss”) and the conception of this monster show that it represented 
the primeval sea. The myth of creation was current in variant forms of which 
the Enuma Elish is only one; but it is the only one preserved at length. 
The biblical allusions do not show that the biblical authors knew the myth 
as it appears in the Enuma Elish.® 

The Canaanite religious poems of Ugarit furnish a striking variant of the 
myth of the struggle between a celestial god and a chaotic monster. The 
relationship of the Ugaritic texts and the Psalms has been studied by John 
Hastings Patton.* Dr. Patton has paid particular attention to Ps. 74:13-15, 
89:10-11, and finds in them clear allusions to the Canaanite myth. Selec- 
tions of the Ugaritic texts have been published in English translation by C. 
H. Gordon.’ In this myth, the conflict takes place between Aleyan Baal and 
the adversary, called “draconic’”’ by Gordon, with the names of “Prince 
Sea” and “Judge River.” In text 67 (Gordon) the adversary of Baal is 
Lotan, “the fleeing serpent, the tortuous serpent, Shalyat of the seven 
heads.” Here there is no mistaking the draconic character of the adversary; 
and the epithets of Lotan, as well as the name itself, are exactly those of 
Isa. 27:1. This adversary, however, is not identical with the adversary called 
Sea-River in Text 68. 

Vv. 16-17 suggest that the passage of the Psalm deals with the creative 
activity of God. A detailed study of the language of vv. 13-15 confirms this 
opinion. The line, gui efficis salutem in medio terrae (v. 12b), suggests, in its 
Latin rendering, the interpretation given in LP note. Sa/utem represents the 


* Schi pfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 1895, 29-114. 

* Most recently published in English translation, with other Babylonian creation ac- 
counts and a full discussion of Old Testament parallels, by Alexander Heidel, The Babylo- 
nian Genesis, Chicago, 1942. 

5 Cf. Heidel, Babylonian Genesis, 87-96. 

§ Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms, Baltimore, 1944. 

7 The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat, Princeton, 1943, 19-21; Ugaritic text in trans- 
literation in the same author’s Ugaritic Handbook, Rome, 1947, Text 68, p. 150. 
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Hebrew plural y°shu'oth, rather “victorious deeds, triumphs,” with some 
commentators. The word could, of course, refer to the deliverance of the 
Hebrews from Egypt; it could as easily refer to God’s victory over the pri- 
meval foes. The question must be decided from the context. The scene of the 
event, in medio terrae, is studiously vague; it does not suggest the scenes of 
the Exodus. ‘‘The earth” without qualification is more likely to signify the 
earth as a whole than any particular region. In v. 13a, Tu dirupisti potentia 
(ua mare, dirupisti of LP translates the verb II parar (BDB Lex.). This 
verb is used only here and in Isa. 24:19, where it is understood to signify 
the splitting of the earth during a temblor. The passage in Isa. is apocalyp- 
tic. The word is never used of the division of the waters in the Exodus narra- 
tive; and it seems arbitrary to state that this uncommon word would suggest 
the Exodus narrative, unless we suppose that this event is intended when- 
ever there is an allusion to a division of the seas. The Semitic mythological 
material makes this supposition very difficult. 

V. 13b reads contrivisti capita draconum in aquis. Dracones here translates 
the Hebrew tanninim. Tannin means a large sea-monster; the meaning is 
vague, because the Hebrew idea of marine life was vague. That this monster 
is serpentine appears from the use of the word in Ex. 7:9, 10, 12, where the 
rod of Aaron turns into a /annin, and the feat is duplicated by the Egyptian 
magicians. Tannin means a serpent also in Ps. 91:13 and Deut. 32:33. In 
Gen. 1:21, Ps. 148:7, it means large forms of marine life. In its five other ap- 
pearances outside Ps. 74:13 it signifies a monstrous being. In Job 7:12, “Am 
I yam (sea), or tannin, that you should set a ward over me?”, recent com- 
mentators have seen a clear allusion to the mythological monster of the 
Ugaritic texts; the language of Job is scarcely justified by taking “sea” 
and “serpent” in the ordinary sense. In Isa. 51:9, 27:1 (cf. above), commen- 
tators since Gunkel have seen a reference to a mythological monster. In 
Ezek. 29:3, 32:2, Egypt is compared to a fannin that lurks in the streams and 
in the seas. This is the only passage in which the fannin is identified with 
Egypt and the identification is explicit. The basis of the comparison is prob- 
ably the crocodile. There is no other passage in the Old Testament which 
indicates that this identification was a common figure of speech which would 
be readily understood in a casual allusion, such as Ps. 74:13 would have to be. 
In Jer. 51:34, Nebuchadnezzar is called a tannin which has devoured the 
Hebrews. That the crocodile was regarded by the Hebrews as a monstrous 
being may be rather easily deduced from the poetic description of the ani- 
mal in Job 40:25-41:26; cf. below. Many commentators believe the singular 
should be read here rather than the plural of MT. The singular is found only 
in Gen. 1:21, Deut. 32:33, Ex. 7:12, Ps. 148:7; in all these passages the word 
has lost any mythological force. 
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The name Rahab, which appears in several passages quoted above, has 
not been found in extra-biblical literature. The derivation given by BDB 
Lex. is rahab, “act stormily, boisterously.” The name occurs six times. It 
is certainly applied to Egypt in Isa. 30:7, Ps. 87:4. This application cannot 
be demonstrated for Ps. 89:11, Job 9:13, 26:12, Isa. 51:9; the context in these 
passages suggests a mythological monster. The note in LP on Ps. 89:11 does 
not seem to favor the interpretation of the word as an emblematic name 
of Egypt in this passage. The noun is masculine in formation; but its gender 
cannot be determined from any of its appearances. Tiamat (the word is 
identical with the Hebrew tehom, “abyss”; cf. Gen. 1:2, Isa. 51:10), the 
Babylonian chaotic monster, was feminine. The derivation of the word is 
the only clue to the identity of Rahab; and this suggests the stormy sea, 
which agrees with other designations of the monster. Heidel, however, argues 
from Job 26:12-13 that Rahab is not the sea, but something in the sea, a 
huge marine creature.® 

V. 14 reads in LP: Tu confregisti capita Leviathan, dedisti eum escam 
monstris marinis. LP here accepts the pointing /‘amlese yam, suggested by 
I. Léw, and incorporated into most modern commentaries. The commenta- 
tors understand the word to mean sharks; the monstra marina of LP prob- 
ably mean the same thing. Leviathan occurs four times outside this passage. 
The identity of the name with the Lotan of the Ugaritic tablets is not 
doubted by modern scholars; in particular, the verbal parallel between 
Text 67 and Isa. 27:1 (cf. above) has been decisive. Leviathan in Ps. 104:26 
is a large sea animal; there is no obvious mythological connotation. In Job 
3:8 it is a monster which is conjured up by sorcerers. Heidel and Eerdmans 
notice that Leviathan appears both as a celestial being (Isa. 27:1, cf. Job 
3:8, 26:13) and a marine animal.® As a celestial being, it is the monster which 
causes dark nights or eclipses. Both writers believe that Leviathan, like 
tannin, is the name of a natural species which is transferred to a creature of 
fancy. Eerdmans identifies Leviathan with the dolphin. But Eerdmans 
admits that the name is applied to the celestial dragon also. The significance 
of monster cannot be excluded from the word; but the character of the 
monster appears in variant forms. The Ugaritic texts give the only clue to its 
identity; there it is a seven-headed hydra. Leviathan in Job 40:25 is identi- 
fied by most modern commentators with the crocodile.'° It should be noticed, 
however, that the crocodile has been transfigured into a monstrous figure in 


* Babylonian Genesis, 89. 

* Heidel, Babylonian Genesis, 89, 90; Eerdmans, O. T. Studién, Leiden, 1947, 354 ff. 

#0 Driver and Gray, Job (ICC), N. Y., 1921, I, 359; Dhorme, Le Livre de Job (EB), 
Paris, 1926, 570; Kissane, The Book of Job, N. Y., 1946, 288. 
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the poetic description of Job. These uses do not indicate that the word 
would be readily understood as an emblematic name for the Egyptians. 

V. 15 reads: Tu elicuisti fontes et torrentes, tu siccasti fluvios copiosos. 
There does not appear, at first glance, to be any mythological allusion here; 
the question is whether the verse refers to the events of the desert journey 
of the Israelites, as indicated in the note of LP, or whether this verse is to 
be referred to the works of creation. There is no reference in the creation ac- 
counts of Gen. 1 and 2 to a “cleaving” of springs and water-courses. The 
ancient Semitic conception of the visible universe imagined the earth as a 
disk poised upon the waters of the lower abyss. The terrestrial waters came 
up from this lower abyss through apertures in the earth. Gen. 2:10-14 is 
thought to reflect one conception in which all the great streams of the earth 
flow from a single source. The creation Ps. 104:10 says, using the same nouns 
as Ps. 74:15, ‘““He causes springs and streams to flow.” The passages appear 
to express the same idea: that God’s creative activity, by opening the 
sources, causes the waters of the lower abyss to rise to the surface of the 
earth. 

Fluvios copiosos (rivers of ethan, ibid.) are identified by the lexx. as peren- 
nial streams, in contrast to the mahal mentioned in 15a, which flows only 
during the rainy season. Copiosos is not an exact rendition of this word. 
The allusion suggested by the LP note cannot be regarded as obvious. In 
the context, the phrase rather suggests the imposition of limits upon the 
primeval waters, alluded to in Isa. 51:10: 

“Was it not you who dried up the sea, the waters of the great abyss?” Cf. 
also Job 38:8-11; Prov. 8:29. It is not at all impossible that “rivers” (note 
the plural) should signify here the primeval sea; cf. the double title of “Prince 
Sea” and “Judge River” applied to the monstrous adversary of Aleyan 
Baal in the Ugaritic texts. 

The passages thus collected may not appear to define the allusions of Ps. 
74:13-15 beyond all doubt. Nevertheless, they offer some very clear indica- 
tions. It does not seem possible any longer to deny the presence of mythologi- 
cal allusions in the Old Testament. They appear almost entirely, as far as 
present research has shown, in poetic passages, where they add vividness and 
color to the imagery and the language. They do not, on the other hand, per- 
mit one to affirm the existence of creation myths among the Hebrews, cor- 
responding to those of Mesopotamia and Canaan. Gunkel’s brilliant attempt 
to do this was a conspicuous failure." The creation accounts of the Bible 
are studiously composed to exclude mythological elements. The fact that 
such allusions were freely admitted in poetry indicates no more than this, 


" Cf. Heidel, Babylonian Genesis, 93-96, for a very convincing discussion. 
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that the Hebrews were acquainted with Semitic myths. Where these are 
cosmogonic myths, the work of the creative deity, or his victory over chaos, 
is simply transferred to Yahweh; other deities involved in the myths are 
ignored. In no sense can it be said that the Hebrews incorporated ‘‘mytho- 
poeic thought” (to borrow a word from Frankfort) into their own religious 
conceptions; they did, however, assimilate mythopoeic imagery and language. 

The question is raised by Heidel whether these are to be called works of 
creation, or antecedent to creation; for there is no indication of any chrono- 
logical order, and some events (e.g. Isa. 27:1) appear to be in the future." 
To this it may be said, in the first place, that we should not make the Gen. 
creation accounts the governing idea. Some of the passages under discussion 
(Job 38, Ps. 89:12-13, Ps. 74:17; cf. also Ps. 104) show traits which are not 
found in the Gen. accounts, and justify the assumption that the creation 
story existed in variant forms. The imagery employed in these passages can- 
not be reduced to the Gen. accounts, and is not easily assigned, because of 
certain recurring characteristic features, to the independent composition 
of the several authors. In the second place, God’s primeval victory may be 
imagined as occurring in the present, since the natural phenomena signified 
by the monsters of the poetic imagination still exist and appear to offer 
resistance to the restraints imposed upon them. The idea of creation as a 
process finally accomplished at the beginning of the world, which appears 
in Gen. 1, did not exclude from Hebrew thought another conception of crea- 
tion as a continuous process fulfilled in each natural event. 

The Old Testament allusions cannot be traced back to any definite pat- 
tern. The Babylonian literature shows that variant forms of the myths ex- 
isted, even in writing; the Canaanite material is too limited to permit the 
same affirmation, but analogy suggests it. Hence we find that the mythologi- 
cal allusions of the Old Testament cannot be synthesized; the discordant 
elements, doubtless drawn from different sources, show that the Hebrews 
also knew the myths in variant forms. In this way (and, it seems, in no other 
way) do we understand how the monstrous being is sometimes identified 
with the sea, sometimes said to be in the sea; how it has different names; 
how Leviathan appears both in the sky and in the sea; how the monster is 
slain, yet lives; how the sea is dried up, or split, or imprisoned. The weight 
of the probabilities suggests that the phenomena described in Ps. 74:13-15 
are creative works, and not the historical events of Exodus; and that the 
imagery employed is derived from Semitic—principally Canaanite—mythol- 
ogy. 

West Baden College Joun L. McKenzig, S.J. 


3 Babylonian Genesis, 95-96. 
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ZEUGNIS FUR Curistus. Eine Auslegung des Johannes-Prologs. By Eucha- 
rius Berbuir, O.F.M. Freiburg: Herder, 1949. Pp. xii + 240. DM 8.50. 

This is a remarkable book. In the summer of 1946 the author, a prisoner 
of war in France, lectured on the Prologue of John’s Gospel to the students 
of the War-Prisoners Theological Seminary at Chartres. It is significant that 
such a detailed and profound study, permeated by the spirit and ideas of 
the patristic commentaries, was produced without any of the library helps 
that an exegete considers indispensable for his work. 

An introductory chapter discusses the method of exegesis. Since the 
Prologue is the introduction to the testimony of the apostle John to his 
Master, Jesus Christ, it must be explained by the Fourth Gospel and the 
other Johannine writings, and against the background of the personality and 
history of the beloved disciple. 

Berbuir divides the Prologue into four sections: (1) The Logos, vv. 1-2; 
(2) The Pre-existing God-Man, vv. 3-10; (3) The Existing God-Man, vv. 
11-17; (4) The Only Revealer, v. 18. 

The first section teaches the eternity, personality and divinity of the 
Word. But this trinitarian doctrine is not John’s primary concern. His at- 
tention is always fixed on his Master, Jesus Christ, the Life and the Light 
of the world. Christ reveals God to mankind, because He is the Logos, i.e., 
God’s eternal ‘‘self-revelation.”’ Christ gives eternal life to mankind, because 
He is life eternal, God Himself. The origin of John’s use of the term Logos 
to designate the person of Christ, was a revelation given him on Patmos, 
recorded in the Apocalypse 19:13. John’s doctrine of the Logos is a witness 
to Christians and non-Christians of Asia Minor that humanity’s poignant 
longing for contact with divinity, expressed in the logos theories of the 
philosophers and the philonic and gnostic speculations, is realized in and 
through Jesus Christ. 

Berbuir is an exegete who has an axe to grind. He is a theologian propound- 
ing a thesis: the Scotist doctrine of the praedestinatio absoluta Christi and 
the theory of mankind’s finalistic ordination by reason of its intellectual 
nature to supernatural knowledge and life. This latter theory implies, al- 
though the author nowhere makes the inference, a denial of the possibility 
of a state of pure nature. 

It is principally in the commentary on the second section, ‘“The Pre-exist- 
ing God-Man” (pp. 23-101), that these theses are proposed. The key-stone 
of the argument is verse 4, “in him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” In the Fourth Gospel Jesus Christ, the God-Man, is the life and 
light of men. Therefore this verse teaches that the first creative plan and 
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decree of God was the Incarnation. All creation is planned in and decreed 
because of the Incarnation. This divine idea of the Incarnation, this God- 
Man pre-existing in the Word from all eternity, gives creation intelligibility 
and meaning, because he is the origin and reason of its being. This verse also 
implies the gift of supernatural life to mankind. From all eternity the Logos 
pledged Himself, His divine person and life, to the humanity of Jesus, and 
through this man and in him, and with him, to all mankind. 

The decree of the Incarnation was not conditioned by a prevision of Adam’s 
fall. God plans and wills the world and mankind, because He wills the In- 
carnation of His Son. God lovingly responded to humanity’s fall by sending 
His Son as Redeemer. The fall occasioned a change in the circumstances of 
the God-Man’s life upon earth. But the Incarnation was decreed without 
any dependence on man’s foreseen fall. 

Since the pre-existing God-Man is the origin of all creatures and the 
reason why their being is decreed, it follows that creation cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the Incarnation, without a knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. Planned in the pre-existing God-Man, men and women are 
ordered by their very being to the existing God-Man, Jesus Christ. Anima 
naturaliter christiana. It is because sin has clouded the light of man’s intellect 
that he fails to come to a knowledge of the Incarnate God. 

Throughout the book there is (to this reviewer) a confusion between what 
a Scholastic theologian would term the natural and the supernatural orders 
of being and of knowledge. The commentary on the third section, “The 
Existing God-Man,” emphasizes the supernaturality and gratuity of grace 
and faith, while the commentary on the second section affirms with equal 
emphasis the destiny of mankind, by reason of its very being, to knowledge 
of and participation in the life of the Incarnate God. Does this imply a na- 
tural exigency for faith and grace? The author’s acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness to Katholizismus als Gemeinschaft, the German translation of 
one of De Lubac’s books, is significant. 

Berbuir has produced, under extraordinary hardships, an original, pro- 
found and provoking commentary, that is a witness to his scholarship and 
his fervent love of Christ the centre of history, the head of all creation. 


Passionist Monastery, Jamaica, N. Y. RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


EMOTIONS AND Morats. By Patrick O’Brien, C.M. New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1950. Pp. xiii + 241. $3.50. 

This book is a further development of Father O’Brien’s doctorate dis- 
sertation, which was published by the Catholic University Press under the 
title The Measure of Responsibility in Persons Influenced by Emotion. The 
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first half of the book presents a general exposition of the ordinary Scholastic 
teaching concerning the passions and their influence on moral responsibility. 
The second half contains chapters on anger, desire, and fear, and an appendix 
on the morality of sexual pleasure. The treatment is expressly limited to 
normal emotional impulses. The author touches briefly on irresistible im- 
pulses and abnormal drinking, but he does not profess to solve either these 
problems or similar intriguing questions such as unconscious motivation 
and sexual deviation. 

Emotions and Morals has a definite textbook tenor; and its didactic char- 
acter makes it hard reading. But the clarity and completeness of the exposition 
should make it very useful to students of general ethics and fundamental 
moral theology, to young professors who are planning the material for their 
classes on human acts and sin, and to all others who are interested in knowing 
the ordinary teaching of Catholic moralists concerning the influence of 
normal emotional reactions on moral responsibility. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


Les Livres pes Rots. Translation, Introduction, and Notes. By R. de 
Vaux, O.P. Paris: Les Editions du Cerf. 1949. Pp. 224. 400 fr. 

This volume is one of the series of volumes which, when completed about 
1952, will constitute what the publishers have called the “Bible de 
Jerusalem.” The work as a whole is under the direction of the Dominican 
Fathers of Jerusalem’s “Ecole Biblique,” and will comprise both Old and 
New Testaments. Several volumes of the New Testament have already ap- 
peared, while of the Old Testament the present volume is the fifth to be 
published, the other volumes being ‘“‘Les Livres des Maccabées,” “Aggée, 
Zacharie, Malachie,” “‘L’Ecclésiaste,” and ‘“‘Ezéchiel.” The series as a whole 
is a work of translation from the original languages, and it contains only 
the minimum of commentary necessary for an intelligent reading of the text. 

The present work is from the hand of the outstanding Scripture scholar, 
Father de Vaux, O.P., and even its material aspect is in harmony with the 
clear, easy-flowing excellence of the translation itself; its ivory-toned paper, 
about 74 x 54, is free of glare, and enhances an independently fine piece of 
typography. In keeping with general editorial policy, introductory material 
is kept within a scant twenty pages, sufficient (as a perusal will indicate) 
for a satisfactory grasp of the book’s background, content, chronology, doc- 
trine, and the like. 

The translation is obviously the work of one who is not only a scriptural 
scholar, but also a literateur as well; and there is no loss of scriptural flavor 
for all that the author uses modern dress to clothe age-old thoughts. Basi- 
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cally the author uses the Masoretic text for his translation, but that he does 
not follow it slavishly is obvious from the more than two hundred emenda- 
tions which follow the Septuagint or, on occasion, the Lucian recension. Now 
and then a word fails to appear in the French translation which has the at- 
testation both of the Hebrew and the Greek; whether this is by design or 
by oversight is not clear. An example in point is the omission of ‘‘vierge” 
in the second verse of the opening book’s first chapter. 

Inevitably in translating a text for which textual criticism has as yet 
presented no acceptable final form, and in which are to be found many 
problems not yet satisfactorily resolved by scientific exegesis, a translator 
must leave the stamp of his personal preference and judgment upon his work, 
without at the same time having the opportunity to substantiate his view- 
point. In no spirit of criticism (which in any case would be out of place, in 
view of the author’s aim), but solely to indicate something of the personal 
equation in the present work, the reviewer calls attention to some of the 
positions taken in the course of the translation. They will be taken from the 
notes at the foot of the page which accompany the translation throughout. 
In passing, the notes are of two kinds; immediately below the translation 
are brief notes of textual criticism, and beneath these another set of his- 
torical or explanatory notes. 

In the first set of notes, an easily discernible preference for the Septuagint 
version, or even at times for the Lucian recension over the Masoretic text 
marks the set as a whole. Words and phrases appearing in the Hebrew but 
absent from the Greek are dropped, sometimes with comment, sometimes 
without. Occasionally, as in I K 4-5, even the verse order in the Hebrew is 
emended to confarm to the Greek. 

The other set of notes does not affect the text directly, except rarely, but 
only the interpretation of the text. Here too, perhaps more strikingly in par- 
ticular cases, the element of personal choice enters. Father de Vaux, in his 
Introduction (pp. 9-10), notes truly the almost hopeless task of making sense 
out of all the chronological details given in the course of Kings; accordingly 
he does not give too much attention to synchronization, or to an effort to 
obviate apparent contradictions. In one case, however, he elects to disregard 
two texts (II K 17:6; 18:10) which synchronize the fall of Samaria with the 
ninth year of Osee, in favor of a third text (II K 17:4) which is not clear 
in its import with respect to time, but which he uses to make Osee’s ninth 
year coincide with the first of the three years of the final siege of Samaria. 
Accordingly, in a table at the end of the volume, the dates given to Osee’s 
reign are 732-724, which would leave Samaria without a ruler during its 
death struggle which was maintained until 721. 
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In a note covering II K 22-8, which concerns the discovery of the Book 
of the Law, the author asserts that the book found is certainly Deuteronomy 
(p. 212, note b). Previously, in the Introduction (pp. 14, 16), he had also 
taken this for granted. He likewise considers that Deuteronomy is the 
motivating force behind Josias’ reform, though II Par. 34 asserts that Josias 
had started his reform six years prior to the discovery of the Book. No refer- 
ence is given to this chapter, and its absence brings to one’s attention the 
rarity of reference to the books of Paralipomenon elsewhere in the book. 
For instance, in the history of Solomon only two or three references are made 
in the explanatory notes, and a like number in the textual criticism notes 
(to substantiate emendations), though in the same section Hetzenauer’s 
Vulgate carries at least twenty parallel references. Favorite reference mate- 
rial for the author are Deuteronomy, the books of Samuel, and Kings, and 
reference is not always because of parallelism. 

A final word on the prefatory material, which also illuminates personal 
choice here and there. For the date of the text as it has come down to us the 
author considers a period during the Exile, some few years later than 562, 
though some minor additions belong later still. For a first editing of the 
compilation, however, a period between 621 and 598 is suggested, with 
greatest probabilities pointing to about 609 (pp. 15-17). Concerning the 
spirit of the compilation, Father de Vaux points out and exemplifies the re- 
ligious nature of the history by noting how the writer’s attention is selectively 
turned toward events which affect the religious conditions of the kingdom, 
rather than toward civic events. It would be well, however to indicate, in 
defense of such selectivity, the fact that the subject of this history is a theo- 
cracy whose official records should be concerned primarily with its religious 
integrity; secular matters, as in other Old Testament histories, are of second- 
ary moment, and receive but summary treatment when they do not have 
religious implications and consequences. 

If subsequent volumes of translation approach the excellence of the 
present work, the “Bible de Jerusalem” will hold an honored place among 
the best of the vernacular versions of the Bible. 


Woodstock College Francis X. Perce, S.J. 


GESCHICHTE DER ABENDLANDISCHEN WELTANSCHAUUNG. V. BAND: DIE 
WELTANSCHAUUNG DER GEGENWART. By Hans Meyer. Wiirzburg: Verlag 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1949. Pp. x + 571. 

Hans Meyer’s competent survey of the major strains in the Western 
philosophical tradition is rounded out with this final volume on the con- 
temporary outlook. He takes “contemporary” in a generous sense to include 
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the nineteenth-century backgrounds of movements which are flourishing 
todav. Thus he also preserves continuity with the previous volumes in this 
undertaking. The treatment is mainly expository, with occasional sections 
devoted to measured criticism. The descriptive analyses are well-constructed 
and usually based upon the major works of the authors in question. On dis- 
puted points, direct quotations are given, and sometimes longer passages 
are furnished as a sampling of the philosopher’s method of developing a 
theme. Meyer’s critical standpoint is that of a perennial philosophy in 
harmony with the Catholic faith. It cannot be specified more closely, since 
it includes elements from the Fathers, the Scholastics and some moderns. 
As can be verified from his study on St. Thomas (available in English trans- 
lation), Meyer accepts Thomism only with serious reservations. Another 
feature of his position is its sound background in modern biological and 
psychological research. 

Although there is no general bibliography, numerous bibliographical foot- 
notes will be of genuine help in orientating readers in the vast literature of 
contemporary thought. These bibliographical indications usually include 
the major primary sources and a good selection of secondary studies. Few 
of the important German titles are omitted, but there is nowhere near an 
adequate coverage of foreign studies with the possible exception of French 
works. Only the scantiest mention is made of British and American publica- 
tions. Some of the references to these latter sources are misleading, e.g., 
the statement that Whitehead’s main metaphysical book is Science and the 
Modern World. 

Probably the weakest section of the book is that devoted to American 
philosophy. It deals with Emerson, Santayana, and James in some detail. 
But it also accords exaggerated importance to the New Thought movement 
of Messrs. Trine and Marden, while barely mentioning Royce, Dewey and 
the naturalists. Dewey is even ushered out of this life prematurely in 1°10 
(the year of William James’s death), even though bibliographical acknowl- 
edgment is made of Dewey’s writings published during the following three 
decades. 

The solid worth of this work lies in its thorough report on the German 
philosophical situation. In seven long chapters, the major and minor systems 
are placed in their proper context and given balanced evaluation. The follow- 
ing movements are examined: positivism, naturalism, idealism, realistic 
metaphysics, philosophy of life, existentialism and philosophical anthro- 
pology. Meyer observes that the most striking difference between the late 
nineteenth century and the present time is the breakdown of the classical 
opposition between naturalism and idealism. The strength of idealism was 
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sapped by the military and economic disasters of the past quarter-century. 
Instead of clearing the field for naturalism, however, the demise of absolute 
idealism has opened the way for other approaches. 

Foreign readers will be surprised by the amount of attention paid to 
Spengler, Nietzsche, Dilthey and Scheler. Apart from the existentialists, 
these philosophers present the greatest challenge to positivism and are 
widely discussed even outside academic circles in Germany. Spengler’s 
pessimistic biologico-cyclic theory of history seems to have been borne out 
by events, and to many discouraged people he is a prophet only now coming 
into his own. On the other hand, the affirmation of life and cultural creativity 
is strong in both Nietzsche and Dilthey. Tiiey give men hope of survival 
and even of preparing for a new humanity, envisioned in purely secular and 
immanentist terms. Scheler’s popularity is due largely to his advocacy of 
religious values and loving human sentiments, which he believes to be es- 
sential for the renovation of man. No attempt is made, however, to throw 
light on Scheler’s later development from Catholicism to a form of evolu- 
tionary pantheism. Such an account would have to weigh the effect of phe- 
nomenclugy upon the problem of God and the world. 

Meyer sees in existentialism an effort to establish the distinctive nature 
of man in opposition to the reductionist tendencies of positivism and mate- 
rialism. He gives a cursory description of the theories of Sartre, Marcel and 
Wust. The main investigation concerns Jaspers, Kierkegaard and Heidegger. 
The section on Jaspers is well executed. As a framework, the triple division 
of Jaspers’ Philosophie is followed: the world, existence and transcendence. 
From this standpoint, Meyer is able to locate the strength and weakness of 
this system. Its main drawback is its dependence on Kant’s theory of ob- 
jective knowledge, whereas its positive accomplishment lies in replacing 
monism by a pluralistic theory of being. Existence or the human mode of 
being is placed between the world of objective sciencesand the region of divine 
transcendence. Man cannot be grasped adequately either as one natural 
object among others or as an emanation from an ideal principle (the two 
major varieties of monism). His mode of being is to exist both in the world 
and as orientated to transcendence. Many of the traits attributed by Jaspers 
to the transcendent reality—absence of potency, absolute unity, source of 
human selfhood—are similar to the divine names in the Scholastic tradition. 

Meyer’s is the first general history to give an accurate statement of 
Jaspers’ doctrine on philosophy and religion. He rightly characterizes this 
theory as theistic and non-Christian. Jaspers makes room not only for reli- 
gious faith, in a non-dogmatic, non-confessional sense, but for philosophical 
faithas well. Although the one attitude is not reducible to the other, there is an 
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ultimate identity of content between both kinds of faith. The full meaning of 
the content of religious faith can only be grasped by the philosopher. Hence 
Meyer is justified in referring to Jaspers’ rationalist faith as being a sub- 
stitute for religion, wherever exceptional minds exist. 

The treatment of Kierkegaard and Heidegger is much less satisfactory. 
In both instances, the shortcomings are due to an uncritical conformity with 
conventional appraisals of these men. Kierkegaard is accused of denying 
objective truth, advocating an irrational fideism and holding an asocial view 
of the self. Such charges rest on a study of only a few of Kierkegaard’s books, 
read in disregard of the literary and historical problems they entail. Kierke- 
gaard did try to place limits upon the competence of the special sciences, 
but only in the eyes of rationalistic idealists or naturalists is this equivalent 
to rejecting scientific truths. Against the Hegelian claim that the Incarnation 
is but an instance of the natural and necessary interplay of the eternal and 
the temporal, he insisted on the mystery of the union of the two natures in 
Christ and on the need for something more than the philosophical dialectic 
in order to give assent to this mystery. Finally, he wished to withdraw the 
individual from the crowd precisely so that the personal basis of a com- 
munal life could be established. Meyer fails to trace back the present-day 
discussion of the I-Thou social relationship to its roots in Kierkegaard and 
Feuerbach. 

Less excusable are the misapprehensions of Heidegger, who is our own 
contemporary and who has tried to make amends during the past few years 
for his previous obscurity and ambiguity. Meyer accepts without question 
the explanation of Sein u. Zeit given by De Waelhens (La philosophie de 
Marlin Heidegger), without adverting to the fact that De Waelhens has 
declared that his own interpretation must be revised in the light of 
Heidegger’s later pronouncements (cf. De Waelhens’ Introduction to his 
French translation of Heidegger’s Vom Wesen der Wahrheit). What is more 
remarkable, Meyer has both read and quoted from Heidegger’s more recent 
writings. Yet he does not recognize their retroactive effect upon the exegesis 
of Sein u. Zeit. 








—— pc “7 geen ~ 


The test case is the meaning of Das Nichts. According to De Waelhens’ first | 


book and Meyer’s present study, being is identified with the being of human 
existence, as far as meaning and orderly relations are concerned. Man is 
poised tragically between two noughts: from one he is thrown and toward 


the other he is hurtling. Heidegger has now explained that the nought is the | 
way in which being presents itself to us: it comes as that which is other than | 


the particular modes of being in their totality. He has observed that the 
“thrower” of human existence is being itself, that human existence is there- 
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fore by no means identical with meaningful being, and that the movement of 
the existent is toward genuine participation in being rather than toward 
senseless death and annihilation. These clues have led De Waelhens to make 
corresponding alterations in his interpretation, but they have not affected 
the main lines of Meyer’s study. He is justified in asking how Heidegger can 
continue to use terminology appropriate to the via negationis, if so much can 
be affirmed about being. But he has not shown that Heidegger’s later ex- 
planations are further developments which do not transform the accepted 
view of Sein u. Zeit itself. Since most American Catholic students rely upon 
De Waelhens’ masterful study, the present state of the question should be 
kept in mind. 

In his conclusion, Meyer points out that the greatest defect of existen- 
tialism is its neglect of nature and generalized metaphysical speculation. A 
broadening of the existentialist perspective is imperative both in the direc- 
tion of the natural world and in the line of metaphysics. This is a sound 
program, one which receives the support of such widely separated critics 
as the French metaphysician, Louis Lavelle, and the American naturalist 
Philip Rice. Existentialism has successfully vindicated certain features of 
human existence which had been placed in jeopardy. The movement must 
now be incorporated into an integral philosophy of nature and being. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 


CHRISTLICHES GEBETSLEBEN. Betrachtungen und Anleitungen zum 
wesenhaften Gebet. By Franz M. Moschner. Freiburg im Breisgau: Verlag 
Herder, 1948. Pp. 338. DM 12.50. 

This work is a devout and earnest introduction to the practice of prayer 
and progress in it rather than a precise and clear-cut exposition of ideas or 
instruction on it. For many years the author has been engaged, as he himself 
says in the Foreword, in teaching, preaching, and writing letters about prayer 
and the spiritual life, and he felt that it would be well to gather together and 
set out in a unified and systematic manner the product of all that work. This 
book is the result. It proposes to bring into relief and emphasize what is most 
weighty and essential in the interior way to God. Theory is cared for to 
some slight extent, but kept well in the background. The great purpose of 
the work is practical. It seeks to help men of good will to advance and mature, 
not only in prayer, but also in the Jove of God. Stress is placed upon the 
fact that nothing like mere reading of the book is sufficient: whatever is 
pointed out must be diligently put into practice. 

Christliches Gebetsleben is divided into two parts, one on the essence of 
prayer, and the second on the way to sanctity in love. The first is com- 
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paratively very brief: only 29 pages out of 338. It deals with “‘the theological 
foundations,” touching lightly upon certain aspects of dogma that have 
special reference to the life of prayer. This first part ends with a chapter 
entitled ‘What is prayer?” The answer is given in very broad and compre- 
hensive terms. Nearly the whole of the book, therefore, is concerned with 
prayer as the way to sanctity and love. There is an opening section on 
the necessary practical preliminaries: realization of the necessity of prayer, 
the essential acts that go to make it up (adoration, thanksgiving, etc.), 
the interior dispositions, such as reverence, confidence, etc., that are called 
for, general ascetical directions that pertain to the Christian life as 2 whole 
and the means to perfection, the external circumstances (time, place, and 
so on), and finally the proximate preparatory acts of prayer itself. A sec- 
tion headed “The Journey” makes up two thirds of the entire work. 
In three chapters it handles vocal prayer, meditation and contemplation, 
and lastly “the life of love.” 

It will be noticed that no heading has been given for affective prayer. 
This form of communing with God does receive treatment, but as a kind 
of ‘free vocal prayer,” and along with ejaculations. Naturally very much 
is made of contemplation. Its psychological process is described in great 
detail and with a wealth of illustration. All contemplation is said to be in- 
fused. There is no argument about the matter. In fact one could hardly 
learn from reading this book that there is any respectable opinion to the 
contrary. What seems most original of all is the doctrine that “it is nothing 
else than the full unfolding of the ‘three theological virtues’ in the soul 
endowed with grace and bearing within itself through Christ the life of the 
Trinity” (228). These virtues are infused and with them sooner or later 
one may hope to receive infused contemplation also. The universal call to 
contemplation is proposed very positively. If one does not reach the last 
stages of it in this life, he will perforce have to go through them before he 
attains to the vision of God. 

Christliches Gebetsleben should bear fruit rather in a warm feeling and 
enthusiasm for the cultivation of prayer and divine love than in a great in- 
crease of knowledge about them. 


St. Mary’s College G. Auc. ELtarp, S.J. 


GOTTESLEHRE. By Matthias Joseph Scheeben. Edited by Michael 
Schmaus. Handbuch der Katholischen Dogmatik, II. Freiburg: Verlag 
Herder, 1949. Pp. xx + 479. 

The great Scheeben had hoped his Dogmatik might become a focal point 
for all further theological studies in academic research and practice. This 
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volume on the Study of God just about fulfills that wish. This third edition 
is done in scholarly fashion by Father Michael Schmaus of Munich. It is 
prefaced by a brief but highly informative “Bericht” of Joseph Héfer, 
general editor of the current presentation of Scheeben’s Collected Works. 
There is much in the volume to delight the student of De Deo Uno et 
Trino. 

We might offer a word of comment on the contents of the book itself as 
well as on Schmaus’s editing. Many will agree with Dr. Grabman’s general 
characterization of the Dogmatik as “the most profound and valuable 
treatise on dogmatic theology in the German language.’”’ Many who find 
the usual presentation of separate theses in systematic and Scholastic exact- 
ness, So common in our text books, somewhat formal and stilted, will rejoice 
in Scheeben’s originality of method. Instead of cut and dried thesis style, 
he presents a theological synthesis unique in its organic structure. Some 
will discount his speculations as too subjective and lacking foundation. 
The general obscurity of style and frequent word coinage may distract 
others. But all will find a consultative glance at this book not only profitable 
but provocative when facing the many problems concerning the unity and 
trinity of God. 

One can notice how highly Scheeben esteems his old master, Cardinal 
Franzelin, especially in patristic references. A prominent place is regularly 
reserved for him in the separate bibliographies. Franzelin’s penchant for 
“dogmatic theology that is also ascetical” has likewise influenced his pupil. 
For example, of all the wealth of literature of the 17th Century on this 
matter, Lessius is singled out for citation. 

It goes without saying that all will not agree with all of Scheeben’s 
answers to the many problems proposed. Whether what he himself con- 
sidered as his greatest “find,” explaining the Divine Justice as ‘“architec- 
tural justice” (nn. 398 ff.) is in the last analysis a satisfactory answer, is 
doubtful. Despite his effort to present with fairness the famed ‘“‘scientia 
Dei” controversy, Bannesians will not like his blunt affirmation that the 
“decreta conditionata” especially regarding sin have no foundation in the 
Fathers. Molinists may find his solution to their problem, by simply having 
recourse to the perfection of God’s knowledge, no solution at all (nn. 463-467). 
Modern exegetical difficulties do not seem to trouble him very much. He 
may appear at times overzealous in assigning theological qualifications to 
propositions. Questions that are somewhat perplexing are dismissed rather 
summarily now and then; for example, the arguments of Scotus against 
Photius (nn. 892 ff.). Although his sublime considerations on the Trinity, 
especially the meaning and full import of the Holy Spirit, the significance 
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of the mystery in itself, his explanation of the divine missions, etc. are found 
here in outline, still he constantly refers the reader to his earlier more 
complete work, the Mysterien. But as one reads along, one is simply amazed 
at the wealth of material here uniquely synthesized. One cannot help but 
notice too that more than one rather recent Scholastic Latin manual is 
indebted to Scheeben for striking passages and general methods of treatment 
that have been “borrowed” from this work. 

Father Schmaus has equipped this new edition with splendid indices, 
some twenty-five pages of references to Sacred Scripture, theologians and 
authors as well as a table of contents. He has lengthened the various special 
bibliographies of Scheeben into whole pages, and in general has brought 
them up to date. However it seems to us that references to the literature of 
the last decade are comparatively few. An unusual amount of fine print 
makes for less pagination but for more difficult reading. The more or less 
frequent observations of the editor are clearly indicated as such, and serve 
as a decided help rather than as a distraction. 

One could wish that this scholarly theistic synthesis might soon be pre- 
sented in English dress. Many more would thus come under the spell of this 
“greatest dogmatic theologian of the 19th Century.” 


St. Mary’s College E. J. WEISENBERG, S.J. 


PATRISTIQUE ET MOYEN AGE. By J. de Ghellinck, S.J. Tome I: Les Re- 
cherches sur les origines du Symbole des Apéstres. Nouvelle édition revue 
et considerablement augmentée. Bruxelles: Editions Universelle, 1949. Pp. 
xii + 323. 

It is only a little more than three years since the appearance of the first 
edition of this work. This second edition adds about forty pages and brings 
the study up to date. It is characteristic of the author that he should be 
unwilling to reprint anything which might be considered incomplete, or 
even slightly outmoded. 

There is no need to outline the contents of the book here, since that has 
been done in these pages (VIII [1947], 327-330), and no major changes in 
the mode of development or in the conclusions have been introduced in this 
edition. The additions consist for the most part in evaluations of recent 
literature, which was either unwritten or unavailable to the author when 
this work first appeared. Two of the most readily accessible discussions of 
the problem, which are now available, are the articles, ‘“Symboles,” by A. 
Michel (DTC XVI, 1941) and “‘Creeds” by Dr. Leitzmann (Encycl. Britan- 
nica, t. VI, Chicago, 1947). This latter study is carefully analyzed (pp. 


235-238). Nothing seems to have escaped the eye of the author in his listing | 
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of the works on the question, which is increased in this edition by the in- 
clusion of about one hundred new titles. His familiarity with the whole 
background of the study enables him to place the new works in their proper 
perspective and to appraise them with the sureness of an expert. 

An interesting discussion of a recent work by Prof. Cullmann of the 
University of Basle (Les premiéres confessions de foi chrétiennes, Paris, 
2nd ed., 1948) makes up Appendix IT. Cullmann is primarily interested in 
determining the essence of the primitive faith and in order to do so he inves- 
tigates the New Testament for traces of the earliest professions. It is this 
effort to reconstruct the prehistory of the Creed which is of special value. 
He argues that factors such as baptism, liturgy, exorcisms, persecutions and 
polemics in the earliest times created the need in the Christian community 
for a brief formula of faith. These early formulas underwent a change in 
structure, he claims, which consisted in the development from a profession 
which had only a single article, Christological in nature, to a longer pro- 
fession made up of three articles, hence Trinitarian in nature. He concludes 
that the original faith was much more Christocentric than would be gathered 
from the later professions. Thus he declares that there took place “‘a shifting 
of the center of gravity’ as the professions of faith became longer. By way 
of criticism Fr. de Ghellinck points out that Cullmann seems too ready to 
presume that each declaration of belief by the early Christians was intended 
as a summary or resumé of the entirety of what they believed, rather than 
a partial statement of some part of the faith which was attacked or called 
in question on a particular occasion. He also feels that Cullmann failed to 
attach sufficient importance to the Trinitarian precept of baptism. But, in 
spite of these qualifications, he recognizes the work as a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the study of the prehistory of the Creed. 

Theologians and historians are further indebted to Fr. de Ghellinck for 
this laborious revision of a work which has been generally accepted as the 
best study of the origins of the Creed in recent times. 


Weston College F. O. Corcoran, S. J. 


EVANGILE, VIE ET MESSAGE Du Curist. Traduction et notes. By F. Amiot, 
S.S. Paris: Fayard, 1949. Pp. 493. 500 fr. 

This is the first volume of a newly projected series of religious documents 
in French translation, entitled Textes pour l'histoire sacrée. The general edi- 
tor is the indefatigable Daniel-Rops (pen-name of Jean Charles Henri 
Petiot), a zealous layman who is devoting his literary talents to furthering 
the Catholic revival in France. Designed as source books for his own series 
of religious histories, these volumes will supply reliable translations of per- 
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tinent materials in their proper historical and religious perspectives. Eac) 
of the volumes will be the work of a specialist. 

Although complete in itself, this first volume is intended to be a com. 
panion volume for Jésus en son temps. It is a fresh translation from the 


Greek of the four Gospels, and is supplied with introductions, notes and} 


tables. Daniel-Rops in his own vivid style prefaces the work with an in. 
troductory essay on the Gospel as the life and message of Christ. His als 
are the special introductions to the Gospels and the long note on the synop. 
tic problem, in which he stresses oral catechesis as an important element ip 
its solution. 

Father Frangois Amiot, S.S., the distinguished professor of Sacred Scrip. 
ture at the Seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris, is responsible for the transla- 
tion of the Gospels, the footnotes, the ten longer Noles et tables at the end 
of the volume, and for the plan of the Sermon on the Mount in St. Matthey 
and of the Discourse after the Last Supper in St. John. He has produced a 
smooth translation in traditional French biblical phraseology, but with an 
occasional nuance that will intrigue Scripture professors. Thus in Mt. 28;7 
(see also Mt. 26:32, Mk. 14:28 and 16:7), he takes rpoaye: as transitive and 
reads: “Voici qu’il vous raméne en Galilée: c’est lA que vous le verrez,” 
substituting raméne for the usual précéde of other translations. Frankly we 


are unconvinced. In the light of Mt. 28:10 and 16, we still prefer précéde. § 


The footnotes, more numerous in St. John than in the Synoptics, are clear 
and really helpful. Alternate readings and interpretations are provided 


when scholars disagree. Evidently, Father Amiot is inclined to interpret f 


the eschatological discourse in Matthew 24, Mark 13 and Luke 21 as re. 
ferring to the ruin of Jerusalem, although he gives the commonly held view 
first that two themes are intermingled, namely, the ruin of Jerusalem and 


the end of the world. He does well in calling attention to the fact that con- § 


ventional apocalyptic imagery is not to be interpreted literally and that 
prophecy is frequently presented without chronological perspective. It 
would be better if the references to Jésus en son temps were according to 
page rather than chapter numbers, particularly when the chapters are as 
many as 70 pages long. 


Saint Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore E. A. Cerny, S.S. 
LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND. By Kenneth 


B. Murdock. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xv + 235. 
$4.00. 


In this survey, done originally as a lecture series, Professor Murdock pro | 


vides a valuable account of the interplay of Puritan theological notions 
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and literary theory and practice, treating separately Puritan histories, 
diaries, poetry, and the Puritan legacy as a whole, and by-passing the 
controversial for the more constructive literature. This book is a welcome 
complement to other recent studies, such as those of Perry Miller treating 
of the Ramism and other preoccupations of the New England mind and 
those of the late Raymond W. Chambers and of Helen C. White on English 
devotional literature. 

The Puritan literary sensibility, always religious, is differentiated by 
Professor Murdock from the Catholic sensibility chiefly in terms of its un- 
easiness in the presence of sensory symbolism. The effect of such uneasiness 
is most noteworthy, of course, in the poetry, where literary problems be- 
come most concentrated. Here the author wisely allows most space to the 
quite recently discovered Edward Taylor, who is by all odds the major Puri- 
tan poet, although his poetry has close affinities with the non-Puritan or 
Catholic tradition. 

Concerning the state of the Puritan literary sensibility, Taylor’s case is 
indeed revealing. The fact that his use of the traditional and highly scrip- 
tural spouse motif to render the relationship of the soul to God is singular 
for a Puritan suggests how thoroughly even the “perilous personal quest 
for salvation” which Professor Murdock notes gave life to early Puritanism 
was oriented from the beginning toward a “cause” rather than toward any 
person. It was indeed a quest by a person—the diaries, and even the histories, 
are poignant registers of this kind of personal aspect—but, in the last analy- 
sis, in some strange and concealed way, not for a Person. The Puritan soul’s 
relations with itself were indeed personal but with God were likely to be a 
matter of “covenanting” theology, of abstract agreements (one recalls 
how, in the following century, Jonathan Edwards still spoke disconcertingly 
of the most racking experiences of “conversion” to God as “‘legal troubles”). 
Poetry is better fed by reality than by “causes,” and there is no other 
beachhead on reality quite comparable to that of person-to-person relation- 
ship. The anomaly of Taylor’s poetry, the way poetry comes suddenly to 
life in one whose Sacramental Meditations draw over three-fourths of their 
texts from the Canticle of Canticles, shows how firmly even early Puri- 
tanism was oriented toward abstractionism and how its distrust of sensory 
imagery is only an aspect—the most serviceable for purposes of ready 
literary analysis such as Professor Murdock’s—of a deeper attitude toward 
the whole of being which informs Protestantism. 

Protestantism, like the Catholic Church, can be more consistent than it 
knows, and the almost automatic secularization of marriage featured by 
Protestantism at its very beginning was subconsciously of a piece with 
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the abstract divinity which latterly emerged from this tradition. So long 
as the most real of person-to-person human relationship is denied religious 
significance, the future of an abstract, depersonalized deity is assured, and 
the fate of a poetry concerned largely with divine things, as Puritan poetry 
was, is settled. It is perhaps no coincidence that the only other important 
Puritan poet besides Taylor was a woman, Anne Bradstreet. Feminity was 
at a premium as at least some corrective for the abstractionist sensibility, 

The numerous diaries, the Puritan’s “personal literature,” show the vigor 
of Puritan spirituality at its best. In its self-scrutiny, the diary material 
suggests comparison with the general and particular examens and rules for 
the discernment of spirits in St. Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises; for historically 
both types of self-scrutiny stem from the same impulses. Of the two types, 
Puritan self-examination proves both the more hectic and the less enduring, 
for the curiously biurred moral field presented by the eerie theorems of 
Protestant theology ultimately quite unnerves Puritan self-scrutiny as a 
religious impulse. In the post-Puritan milieu, as Professor Murdock is 
careful to point out, survivals of the impulse, while undeniable, are often 
ambiguous. And the fate of this feature of Puritanism is typical of most of 
its other features, which are more real at their beginnings than later on. 
Streams of living piety finally play out of the Puritan tradition only ina 
diffuse and evanescent spray. Through the atomized stream, a rainbow 
may dance one summer’s afternoon. But then darkness, with only a thin 
mist falling. The flow is gone. 


Harvard University WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 


Les HARMONIES DES DEUX TESTAMENTS. By Rev. Joseph Coppens. 
Cahiers de la nouvelle revue théologique, VI. Tournai: Casterman, 1949. 
Pp. 148. | 

This work marks the second volume (the first was L’Hisloire cristque de 
l’Ancien Testament) of the projected historical introduction to the study 
of the Old Testament. It is not an historical study of spiritual exegesis, 
past and present, but, as the author states in his Introduction, a modest 








attempt, in the light of the best recent studies, to consider in its totality | 
the problem of correspondences between the two Testaments. To achieve | 
this goal he divides the book into four chapters which treat critically all f 
the senses of Scripture from the point of view of the harmonies existing | 
between Old and New Testaments. Only a brief summary of Father Cop- 
pens’ views is possible in this review, and it will hardly do justice to the 
great amount of material he has assembled on the subject. At best we can 
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only give the reader a general idea of how he has proceeded in developing 
his theme. 

In the first chapter, place of honor is accorded to the strict literal sense 
in establishing the harmonies which exist between the two Testaments. 
In company with the best exegetes of the past and present, Father Coppens 
insists that the letter of the text, rigorously controlled by the sciences of 
history and philology, must serve as the basis for establishing the correspon- 
dences of which there is question. And in the application of this sense to 
the domain of prophetic prediction one should not look for a mathematically 
literal equation. Leaving aside what the author has called in a previous 
work the “particularities of prophecy” we should concentrate on the sub- 
stantial over-all harmony in the ensemble, more or less vast, of religious 
and moral themes, centered around the beliefs, obligations and hopes of 
the monotheistic faith. For these are the privileged themes of the prophetic 
message in all its manifold forms. 

However, to some scholars, Catholic as well as reformed, the correspon- 
dences which the historico-philological exegesis has succeeded in establish- 
ing on the basis of the literal sense, seem too slight and incapable of putting 
in their full light the accord of the two Testaments. To remedy this defi- 
ciency a second sense has been proposed, midway between the literal and 
typical senses, and called the “‘sensus plenior.” The second and most im- 
portant chapter of the book is devoted to a thorough analysis of this scrip- 
tural sense. The section has a two-fold division, the problem of the existence 
of a sensus plenior, and applications, criteria and usage of the sense, once it 
is established. After enumerating and discussing systematically the chief 
arguments for the existence of the sensus plenior, the author isolates, at 
some length, three varieties of it, and then addresses himself to a serious 
objection, the ignorance of the hagiographer himself in relation to such a 
sense. A single answer, covering so delicate a question as the prophetic 
experience, cannot be given, and the author inclines to a twofold solution. 
Where the ‘‘revelation” element is clear and uppermost he sees no difficulty 
in holding that the hagiographer, not as inspired, but as the instrument of 
divine revelation, need not necessarily participate in the sense which God, 
the principal author, has willed to communicate. In other cases Father 
Coppens is willing to admit an enlargement of the prophetic consciousness 
which will allow the hagiographer an anticipated awareness of the final 
term of the truth of which his text was an initial step. 

Various criteria are then given for disengaging the sensus plenior from a 
text, a delicate task, where much obscurity still remains and where, in the 
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last analysis, the supernatural light of faith is necessary to arrive at the ful! 
truth. And because this sense will be realized only in the domain of faith 
it is for the magisterium of the Church to determine it with certitude and 
propose it to the faithful. At the conclusion of this chapter the author essays 
a definition of the sensus plenior which we give in his own words: “‘l’ensemble 
des relations virtuelles qui rattachent un texte de |l’Ancien Testament 4 
la foi chrétienne et qui se dégagent des rapports qu’il posséde avec la doc- 
trine chrétienne ainsi que de sa participation au développement doctrinal 
et historique qui a conduit l’Ancien Testament au Nouveau.” 

A third chapter is given to the secondary senses of Scripture and their 
contribution to the scientific demonstration of the harmonies existing be. 
tween the two Testaments. Of the four secondary senses, consequent, 
typical, allegorical, and accommodated, only the second is treated at any 
length, because of its importance in the exegetical history of the Church 
and because so few writers have bothered to push forward the analysis of 
this sense. It is interesting to note that the Divino afflante spiritu is the first 
pontifical document to define the typical sense, though avoiding the term 
itself. After discussing in detail the fundamental principles of typology, 
we are warned that few typological interpretations are guaranteed by the 
magisterium, by the Sacred Books themselves or by the Fathers, and we are 
cautioned against an unchecked popularization of patristic typology. Rather 
we should recall that, within the framework of certain well-established types 
we can descend with due moderation from the general to the particular; 
and in beating new paths in typology we must do so in the light of results 
legitimately acquired from modern, historico-critical exegesis. 

The final chapter is an eloquent and carefully-reasoned statement of the 
primacy of the literal sense in establishing the harmonies between the two 
Testaments. In passing, I think that reference to the Encyclical’s insistence 
on the primacy of the literal sense would not have been out of place. Making 
as large concessions as possible to the utility of the sensus plenior and the 
secondary senses, Father Coppens yet insists that, theologically and scrip- 
turally, it is to the immediate literal sense that we must turn. With this 
sense lost, all is lost. By a critically scientific use of this sense we will reap 
a two-fold harvest; first, in the field of apologetics, for the literal exegesis 
of the Old Testament furnishes us the best historic preamble to the coming 
of Jesus and to the revelation of the Gospel; and secondly, in the field of 
theology, for this exegesis exposes the concepts which either form the setting 
of New Testament doctrines or enter directly into its content. Both of these 
contributions are well developed by the author. 

In a brief summary he assembles the conclusions of this patient study 
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and rounds it off with eleven pages of closely-printed additional notes 
which throw further light on the issues raised. Handling themes which are 
today acutely controversial, the distinguished Louvain Professor will un- 
doubtedly find many who disagree with him here and there, especially in 
what touches the sensus plenior. Versonally, I would have preferred many 
more examples, briefly cited, to illustrate the principles. I suggest, for ex- 
ample, that the prophecy in Isaias 7:14 etc. would have served as an illus- 
tration of his third classification of the sensus plenior whose criteria are 
outlined on pp. 62 ff. Though the author does not develop the Antiochian 
“Theoria” touching the prophet’s participation in the full reality of the 
sensus plenior, his application of it seems more attractive than conclusive. 
Where is the evidence, in or out of Scripture, for this supposed knowledge 
of the ancient writer? Then too the author, in discussing a sensus plenior, 
speaks of a close and objective relation between two texts, one of the Old 
and the other of the New. But is the sensus plenior predicated on a relation 
between two texts or is it not rather the sense-completion of a text in the 
Old Testament? Incidentally, the last line of the English poem cited on page 
98 should read: “Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 

These are only minor points and in no way diminish the substantial value 
of a book which will be welcomed by all serious students as the mature, 
carefully thought out work of a great scholar. Anyone who is interested, 
professionally or otherwise, in biblical hermeneutics, will find this book 
indispensable, not only for the brilliant and logical presentation but also 
for the rich and up-to-date bibliographical material found on almost every 
page. Father Coppens would be the first to admit that there is still a long 
way to go in our study of scriptural senses and in the harmonies which 
exist between the two Testaments. But I have no hesitation in saying that 
he has taken us farther along the road than anyone before him. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Mortarty, S.J. 


ANTHROPOLOGISCHE GRUNDLAGEN GANZHEITLICHER FRAUENBILDUNG UN- 
TER BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DES RELIGIOSEN BEREICHES. By 
Theoderich Kampmann. I. Band: Die Methodologie der Geschlechterdif- 
ferenz und die Physiologie des Frauenwesens; II. Band: Die Psychologie 
des Frauenwesens. Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand Schéeningh, 1949. Pp. 
335 and 398. 

Biology and medicine, logic and psychology, sociology and characterol- 
ogy, ethics and aesthetics, metaphysics and theology have been called upon 
and have made their various contributions towards pedagogy. It is the 
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intention of the author, to coordinate and to integrate all these partial 
aspects of pedagogy by an anthropological consideration of the subject: 
and therein he wishes to restrict himself to the pedagogy of the youn 
woman, as this is the field of his long years’ experience. The entire work j 
to consist of five volumes: the first two, mentioned above, to be followed 
by a sociological consideration (Bd. III), a metaphysical and theological 
one (Bd. IV), and eventually a typology (Bd. V). 

The first section of the first volume, the methodology, deals with the | 
problem of a scientific understanding of the differentiation of the sexe | 
in order to arrive at a true evaluation of woman. The second part, then, | 
describes the anatomy, physiology, etc. of the body. The last chapter, o | 
sexual psychology and pathology forms the transition to the second volume 
Here the psychology of the woman is considered according to its various 
components: instinct and will, the emotionai life, and the intellectual life 
Three excursions deal with prostitution and female criminality (I), hysteria } 
and the choice of a partner in marriage (II). 

Both volumes show more than abundantly that an immense amount of 
literature has been utilized; there is hardly a page without two or thre 
lengthy quotations or footnotes. From the very nature of such a work it is 
obvious that its value must not be judged by the new knowledge it con 
veys—experts in the respective subjects may not find anything new in it— 
but rather in the very collection of so many aspects, and in the attempt at 
a coordination and integration of the various views. The author speaks of 
“polyphony of voices” (II, 7) which are to bring out the truth and confim 
and expand individual experiences. A polyphony of voices is certainly} 
heard in the two volumes, so much so that because of the almost incessant 
quotations, a continuous reading is made very difficult, and a real “sym- 
phony” lacking. Nevertheless, for what it positively does, the work serves! 
its purpose. Two good indices of authors and of contents are very helpful? 
for quick references. We look forward to the other three volumes. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto. PETER MUELLER, S.J. 





For EN Jésus-CHRIST ET MONDE D’AUJOURD’HUI. By various authors. Paris: | 
Edition de Flore, 1949. Pp. 237. 

The first Semaine of this French group, somewhat pretentiously calling 
itself “The Catholic Intellectuals,” was held in 1948. It had for its discus 
sion theme “The Intellectuals and the Charity of Christ,” a summary at: 
count of it appearing later in book form. Its eminent success has now made 
it an annual affair. Accordingly, the second Semaine took place in Paris 
in May 1949, and was concerned with the general topic of “Faith in Jesus 
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Christ and the World of Today.” The gathering was impressive, made up 
as it was of most of the French Catholic intellectual élite, both lay and 
clerical, with laymen predominating numerically and also playing the major 
réle. Some foreign guests were invited to participate, among them Mgr. 
Grosche of Germany, Julian Marfas of Spain, and the English novelist, 
Graham Greene. No American Catholic intellectual seems to have received 
an invitation; at least none appeared on the program. 

The present volume, a collection of the 1949 proceedings, contains the 
eight principal addresses: The Ways of Faith, by Jacques Maritain; Faith 
and Philosophy, by Etienne Borne; Faith and Culture, by Emmanuel Mou- 
nier; Faith and Morals, by Jean Guitton; Faith and Art and Literature, by 
Paul Claudel; Faith and Science, by Louis Leprince-Ringuet; the Spread 
of the Faith, by René Grousset; and the Relation of Faith to this World, 
by Francois Mauriac. Each speaker tries to portray the current state of 
his particular subject with reference to the true faith, emphasizing the 
difficulties standing in the way of a full realization of the faith in that par- 
ticular field, and suggesting possible solutions. Following each discourse 
are presented the more striking statements culled from the discussions, 
pertinent remarks by Gilson, Forest, Thibon, Savatier, Fumet, Madaule, 
Massignon, Daniélou, and others. The book is intellectually stimulating 
and deserves a better printing. 

Etienne Borne, for example, notes the great resurgence of philosophy 
today. Recent times have seen three “explosive” philosophies follow upon 
periods of quiet: Hegelianism, Bergsonism, and Existentialism. What we 
need today is another Descartes or a Pascal, above all a Pascal, because we 
need a synthesis of the superman of Hegelian Marxism and the sub-man of 
atheistic existentialism. This would give us the Pascalian truth, namely, 
that man has an absolute need of something he absolutely cannot attain 
by his own powers alone. Philosophy therefore contains a hope and a longing 
for the true faith. Gouhier adds that “if we are living in a great philosoph- 
ical age, that age must necessarily be also a great theological one.’’ Hence, 
Gilson concludes that today we await rather an Augustine or a Thomas 
Aquinas, to give the old truths a luminous new form. 

Among some very good ones, by Mounier, Guitton, and Leprince-Rin- 
guet, perhaps the best lecture of the Semaine was delivered by Jacques 
Maritain. He notices two characteristics of modern thinking that have reper- 
cussions on faith. The first is what he calls mental productivism, that is, the 
tendency to fabricate concepts, formulae, signs, and then to rest content in 
them. These signs and symbols are not sufficiently founded on reality, nor 
do they lead to vital contact with reality. Modern thought has been too 
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much influenced by the physical and mathematical sciences. This type of 
thinking is inadequate for philosophy, which must follow through to the 
reality signified. Neither is it sufficient for faith, for as St. Thomas says in 
the Summa Theologica (II-II, q. 1, a. 2, ad 2m): “Faith does not stop at 
words, at conceptual signs; its object is nothing less than reality itself 
attained by means of these signs.’’ It is, in Maritain’s words, “the actual 


’ 


mystery of the Godhead communicating Himself to us.’ 

The other characteristic of modern thought flows from the preceding one: 
it is the primacy of verification over truth. We are constantly verifying the 
conditions, the validity of the signs and symbols we have manufactured, 
rather than concerning ourselves with and nourishing ourselves on the 
truths themselves. This is fatal to philosophy and also to faith. There must 
be a greater “realization” of the truths of faith, which has a wonderful 
unifying quality, affecting man’s attitude towards truth, towards wisdom, 
and towards freedom. This unity of faith depends on the depth with which 
the Gospel is penetrated and realized in human activity. 

Maritain cannot refrain from a questionable dig at the so-called “new 
theology” of Lyons when he says that he does not “reproach theologians 
who are distrustful of Saint Thomas with a lack of faith at all; only witha 
lack of intelligence.” He rightly scores the atheistic existentialists, and while 
praising the present contemplative trend in America, he points out to Mer- 
ton that there is no ‘mysticism of action.” 

The professional theologian would like to have seen more specific theo- 
logical solutions given to the current problems and difficulties so well de- 
scribed in this book, but perhaps that was too much to expect of laymen, 
who admit to being only amateurs in theology. However, these urgent ques- 
tions and problems are well put and only await the proper and adequate 


theological answers. It was shortly before his untimely death that his } 


Eminence Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, addressed 
this group and pointed out the underlying general message of the whole 
Semaine: “un chrétien doit penser a la lumiére de la foi; un chrétien doit 
penser avec toute sa raison d’homme.” 


St. Mary’s College AucusTInE K1aas, S.J. 


REASON TO REVELATION. By Daniel J. Saunders, S.J. St. Louis: Herder, 
1949. Pp. xv + 241. $3.50. 

The reawakening of interest in Catholic theology, especially among the 
educated laity, has created a demand for a vernacular literature dealing 
with the various theological disciplines. Fr. Saunder’s book, a work of solid 
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popularisation, is a valuable contribution to that literature in the field of 
Fundamental Theology. The author, an experienced professor of apolo- 
getics, frankly avows the great debt he owes to A. C. Cotter’s monumental 
Theologia Fundamentalis on which he has leaned heavily for method and 
content. To have given the Catholic reading public the substance of Fr. 
Cotter’s work earns a vote of thanks. 

The book does not set out to refute adversaries; accordingly it is neither 
negative nor essentially polemical, but rather aims at a positive treatment 
of one part of the standard treatise on apologetics, the fact of Christian 
revelation. To quote the Introduction: “We shall establish His (Christ’s) 
existence as an historical person who lived some two thousand years ago 
and then from His life and works derive two important conclusions: He is 
God; and His doctrine, therefore, is revelation.”” The twenty chapters which 
follow are a unilinear development which leads up to the conclusion men- 
tioned above. The chapters handle themes familiar to all students of theol- 
ogy, such as revelation, miracles, the genuinity and historicity of the Gos- 
pels, the divinity of Christ (the apologetic proof of which is justified by 
the author), and His resurrection. 

Definitions, when necessary, are brief and no doubt is left as to the mean- 
ing of terms used; all of which is particularly welcome when such concepts 
as revelation, miracle, divinity, etc., are today in danger of being “shaded,” 
to say the least. Congratulations are due the author for adhering faithfully 
to the positive treatment he promises in the Introduction, and for handling 
adversaries only insofar as that is necessary to understand our doctrine 
better. The reader will, of course, understand that a comprehensive treat- 
ment of other positions, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, was out of the 
question in a book of this size and purpose. But it does at least expose basic 
errors in apologetic argument and lays down some good general lines of 
approach in dealing with the thorny questions which crop up in this branch 
of theology. 

The author has emphasized clarity and conciseness in his writing rather 
than literary elegance. Along with a suitable Index he has appended a bibli- 
ography of Catholic books which fortunately includes the output of con- 
tinental scholarship. Reason to Revelation can be heartily endorsed for the 
use of priests looking for a refresher in apologetics, and it will prove an 
extremely useful reference book in college religion courses and in the sum- 
mer-schools of theology which are such a happy manifestation of renewed 
interest in God’s word to man. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 
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UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR THEOLOGIE DER SEELSORGE. By Dr. F.-X. Ar. 
nold. I. Band: Dienst am Glauben; II. Band: Grundsatzliches U. Geschicht- 
liches zur Theologie der Seelsorge. Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1948-1949, 
Pp. 92 and 171. 

These two volumes by the professor of pastoral theology in the Univer. 
sity of Tiibingen (other works: Die Staatslehre des K. Bellarmin, Zur Frage 
des Naturrechts bei M. Luther, Zur christlichen Lisung der sozialen Frage, 
Die Frau in der Kirche, etc.) are in the tradition of that thoroughly scientific 
and deeply theological study of pastoral activity which seems to be the 
work almost exclusively of German scholars. 

The first of these investigations is an exposition of the historical evolution 


of the general kerygmatic activity of the German Church (preaching, | 


catechising, etc.) from the Enlightenment to the present day. Prefatory to 
this exposition there are chapters on faith as the first and most important 
element in the process of salvation and on the relation between the ministry 
of the word and the sacraments in pastoral care. 

Dr. Arnold insists strongly on the paramount importance of the personal 
act of faith. Faith and sacraments do not constitute a parallelism of one sub- 
jective and one objective means of salvation, since without prejudice to the 
ex opere operato efficacy of the sacrament, its fruits and graces depend on 
subjective dispositions and primarily on the fides passionis of the recipient. 
In the German Church of the late Middle Ages the author notes an exag- 
gerated trust in sacramental, sacrificial and liturgical action, obscuring the 
personal element in religion and leading to the Lutheran reaction which 
relegated sacraments to the role of mere aids and supports of faith. Under 
the influence of controversy, the Counter-Reform stressed the content of faith 
(fides quae creditur), while the personal act of submission and belief (fides qua 
creditur) was relegated to a secondary position, though it should be recog- 
nized as the first step on the way of salvation which makes living and opera- 
tive the content of faith. In the author’s opinion the preaching of our own 
day shows signs of this persevering unbalanced emphasis on orthodoxy of 
content, rather than on the existential moment, the giving of one’s mind and 
will to the revelation of Jesus Christ. 

The post-Enlightenment history of German kerygmatic (c. 3) constitutes 
an excellent introduction to the literature of the ‘‘Verkundigungstheologie” 
movement initiated in the ’30’s by the Innsbruck theologians J. A. Jung- 
mann, S.J., H. Rahner, S.J., ef ai. The history of German pastoral instruc- 
tion is traced from the naturalistic-moral preaching of the Enlightenment, 
through the unsuccessful biblical and historical orientations of J. M. Sailer 
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and J. B. Hirscher (checked by the victory of neo-Scholasticism in the 
pulpit as in the school), to the modern kerygmatic renewal. 

It is regrettable that the scientific interest in the method and content of 
religious instruction, so marked in Germany, Austria and other European 
countries, has not been reflected in America. Those who attended the meet- 
ing of the Catholic Theological Society in Boston, in 1947, may recall 
Archbishop Cushing’s lament that despite excellent clergy-laity relations, 
very consoling frequentation of the sacraments and of Mass, devotion, and 
retreats, the people did not know their religion and that it was hard to find 
teachers who could teach it to them. 

The second volume is a theoretical and historical investigation of the 
fundamental problem of pastoral theology, the nature of the Church’s 
mediation (preaching, teaching, liturgy, sacraments, spiritual direction) in 
the process of individual salvation. Two extreme theories of this activity 
are: (a) an ultraindividualistic personalism which loses sight of the necessity 
and efficiency of the Church’s mediation between man and God; (b) an ex- 
aggeratedly organic view of the Church, in which the individual is lost in 
the collectivity, the Mystical Body, and only the community stands before 
God, enters into direct communication with Him. 

Dr. Arnold finds the truth in the recognition of the Church’s mediation as 
purely instrumental in effecting the meeting of God and man in the personal 
act of faith, in consolidating that union by sacramental ministration. The 
Church in her salvific mediation is not to be considered a causa secunda to 
God’s causa prima, but a causa instrumentalis. The recognition of this in- 
strumental character of the Church’s activity is, for the author, the basic 
principle of pastoral theology, the God-Man principle, and from it follows a 
theory of pastoral care which avoids on the one hand a clericalism attribut- 
ing omnipotence to the ecclesiastical office, and on the other, a spiritualism 
hostile to hierarchical order. Thence flows a concept of sacramental minis- 
tration which safeguards the ex opere operato efficacy of the sacrament with- 
out falling into superstition and magic, a concept of preaching and teaching 
wherein the activity of God and of the preacher appear in their proper 
relation, a concept of pastoral theology admitting of a real cooperation of 
God and man in the realization of salvation. 

Arrived at this God-Man principle deductively, Dr. Arnold proceeds to a 
study of its historical unfolding in the German church since the Enlighten- 
ment. Pastoral theology asa distinct discipline rose in the Josephinistic Aus- 
tria of the 18th century, where clerics were also civil servants and when 
Wolffian philosophy (to be followed by Kantian) was already influential in 
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Catholic circles. In accord with the anti-supernatural, anti-revelational spirit 
of the time, rationalism, moralism, and eudaimonism characterized the new 
pastoral theory. 

Dr. Arnold finds many of the faults of the early practical theology carried 
over (in practice if not in theory) into the 20th century. Clerics are still the 
active church, the almost exclusive subject of grace mediation. The idea of 
the Church presently the instrument of the redeeming Word, as was once 
His Humanity, is obscured. Catechetical instruction shows an anthropocen- 


tric view and plan and a failure to grasp or present the totality of the order | 


of salvation and the supernatural character of Christianity. There is concen. 
tration on what man must do rather than on what God has done and does 
through Christ and His Church. The sacraments figure too much as aids to 
morality and the liturgy of sacrament and sacrifice is seen not as the action 
of God raising man to Himself, but from an anthropological and ethical 
viewpoint. Liturgy is a continuation of the moral treatise of the virtue of 
religion rather than of the dogmatic treatise of soteriology. 

Many readers will not accept all Dr. Arnold’s conclusions, and one should 
allow for a tendency “to view with alarm” or to magnify imperfections, but 
withal these two studies are a solid contribution to pastoral literature in 
general and to the more specialized subject of a theology and method of 
preaching and teaching the Gospel of Christ. Further numbers of the same 
series, of which Dr. Arnold is editor and director, will be welcomed and may 
help to close the gap between the advancing scientific school theology, pro- 
gressing rapidly in America in the last decades, and a pastoral theory and 
practice which remain laggard and haphazard. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto E. F. SHermwan, S.J. 


NO#L DANS L’EGLISE ANCIENNE. By Oscar Cullman. Transl. by Pierre 
Jundt. Cahiers théologiques de l’actualité protestant, XXV. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1949. Pp. 36. 2 fr. (Swiss). 

This little monograph, translated from the German, deals in brief fashion 
with these four topics: the calendar date of Christ’s birth is unknown; a 
festival on January 6th, celebrating His ‘‘manifestations” was found in the 
early third century in Egypt, and one of the “epiphanies’”’ chosen was His 
birth; the festival of December 25th, already a high festival of the sun-god, 
was at Rome combined with a festival in honor of Christ’s birth, the other 


“epiphanies” being left on January sixth; this Roman feast of Christ’s birth | 


on December 25th gradually found acceptance in the entire Church, the 
Armenians alone excepted. 
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It is a little puzzling to find such a monograph being written or translated, 
as it does not pretend to add anything (save possibly on the personal role 


held with regard to the origins of the Christmas festival. 
Saint Mary’s College GERALD ELLArpD, S.J. 
Tue De Primo Principio oF JouN Duns Scotus. A revised text and a 


translation. By Evan Roche, O.F.M. Franciscan Institute Publications. 
Philosophical Series, V. St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 


) and Louvain, Belgium: E. Nauwelaerts, 1949. Pp. xvii + 153. 


So far as we are aware, this is the first translation into English of a com- 
plete work of John Duns Scotus. Farrar and Evans (Bibliography of English 
translations from medieval sources, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946; n. 1980) list only the translation of a small portion of the Opus Oxo- 
siense (Book I, dist. 3, quest. 4) made by Richard McKeon and incorporated 
in the second volume of his Selections from Medieval Philosophers (2 vols., 
New York: Scribner’s, 1930). With becoming modesty Dr. Roche does not 
mention the fact that his is a pioneer work. All students of medieval texts, 
and especially of the works of Duns Scotus, are indebted to the Franciscan 


' editor and translator for this new edition of the De Primo Principio. 


The present work will not be confused with the De Rerum Princtpio. 
This was once thought to be a work of Duns Scotus but, thanks to the re- 


» searches of Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., and others, it no longer enjoys this 


distinction. The De Primo Principio may have undergone a certain amount 
of editing by a hand other than that of Scotus himself, but no reasonable 


doubt exists as to its substantial authenticity. 


The De Primo Principio is one of the smaller works of Duns Scotus, yet 
it ranks with the Opus Oxoniense in importance. It is noted chiefly for its 
proof of the existence of God, which, in Dr. Roche’s opinion, has never been 
equaled (xiv). He complains that this proof has been neglected, especially 
as it is found in the De Primo Principio. Curiously enough, an article ap- 
peared some eleven years ago in which the same complaint was registered: 
“Une preuve oubliée de l’existence de Dieu.” This article was written by 
Leonard-M. Puech, O.F.M., in Nos Cahiers (Montreal, IV [1939], 225-271). 
The same author does justice to the argument of Duns Scotus in both the 
Opus Oxoniense and the De Primo Principio in an earlier article entitled: 
“Duns Scot et l’argument de saint Anselme” (Nos Cahiers, II [1937], 183- 
199). Both these articles will be found helpful for understanding the ex- 
tremely close reasoning of the Subtle Doctor. Dr. Roche also promises to 
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publish a Commentary of his own in the near future (xvii). This should like. | The 
wise prove beneficial for a correct understanding of the contents of the | 


a Se, ie for ‘“‘s 

De Primo Principio. I consic 
In his Introduction (xiii-xvii) Dr. Roche explains why he decided to } the cc 
bring out a new edition of the Latin text as well as a translation. Both the | On 


Garcia edition (Quarrachi, 1910) and the Vivés edition of the Wadding text | cipio 
are in large volumes which also contain the spurious De Rerum Principio, | tions 
Dr. Roche was at first inclined to use the recent critical edition of | 
Dr. Marianus Mueller, O.F.M. (Joannis Duns Scoti Tractatus de Primo | St. 
Principio, Freiburg: Herder, 1941) but, on reading the text, he became | 
dissatisfied with it and decided to bring out his own. He has had direct} LE: 
access to seven manuscripts which contain the complete text of the De Primo | Paris: 
Principio, and he has made use of Dr. Mueller’s findings in regard to three} Th 
other complete manuscripts and five fragments. Variant readings appear | no im 
in footnotes. The Additiones, about the authenticity of which so little is | today 
known, are omitted. | purpo 
Friendly critics will regret that Dr. Roche has made his Introduction so | those 
short. No doubt he is reserving questions that belong to the historical back- | proac 
ground of the De Primo Principio for his forthcoming Commentary. At} with 
the same time it would have been helpful for a student using the present | tion f 
text if he were told a little more than that “it is probably a late work of | vocat 
Scotus” (xiv), and above all if he were given a brief description of the manu- lished 
scripts which are referred to on almost every page, instead of having to tum | them: 
to Dr. Mueller’s edition for this information. actior 
The translation, while literal, helps to clear up many of the obscurities | main 
of the original text. It is faithful to the thought of Duns Scotus, with pos- | nothi 
sibly one or two exceptions. On p. 39 the first conclusion of Chapter III—} repea 
Aligua est natura in entibus effectiva—is rendered: “It is possible that among} Th 
beings there is some nature which effects.” In a footnote Dr. Roche justifies | that 
this translation on the ground that in the intention of Scotus the mode of | philos 
possibility affects the whole proposition (cf. pp. 47, 49, 57, 59, 65). It would | even 
have been a more faithful translation, we believe, if in the many places where | that | 
this occurs the mode of possibility were not expressed when Scotus himself : to stu 
does not express it. “The first end in the possible order is actually existing” | 2dmi 
(59) does not render accurately Primum finitivum est actu existens (58). Wi 
A smaller point is this: protervus of the text regularly becomes “some hair- 
splitting philosopher” (67, 89, 143). In view of the fact that the Subtle Ga 
Doctor himself may not unfairly be called hair-splitting at times, but hardly ie 
protervus, we wonder if the rendition is as happy as it could be. “Every D 
” e ° I 
such a one” on p. 45 could also be improved. 
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The misprints are few: unun for unum on p. 112, note 78, and “safe” 
for “sake” on p. 35, 1. 12, top. The information in note 78 on p. 112 may be 


' considered too laconic by a student who presumably knows nothing about 


ed to | 
h the | 
text | 
ci pio, 
mn of | 
-rimo 
came | 
lirect | 
rimo 
three | 
pear | 
le is 


the condemnations of 1277 from what has been said up to this point. 

On the whole, the present edition and translation of the De Primo Prin- 
cipio of John Duns Scotus is a valuable and worthy addition to the publica- 
tions of the Franciscan Institute. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie Wii1aM R. O’ConnoR 


Les PRINCIPES D’UN ESPRIT SOCIAL CHRETIEN. By J.-A. Beckaert, A. A. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1949. Pp. 146. 

The title of this book exactly describes its very limited scope. It contains 
no immediately practical application of principles to the social problems of 
today, no outline for a detailed program of social activity. This is not the 


| purpose of the author. Rather, he presents a quite summary treatment of 


Mm so 
ack. | 
. At 

sent 

k of | 
anu- ) 
turn | 


those particular doctrines that must always remain the basis of every ap- 
proach to a new moral problem of the social order. His aim is to make clear 
with as many arguments as possible this one lesson, that reason and revela- 
tion prove over and over that all men are one in God, that all men have a 
vocation that is social of its very nature. With this fact of solidarity estab- 
lished, he turns to the obligation incumbent on all men of forming within 


| themselves a deep sense of this spirit of union with all men so that their every 


' action will be socially motivated and socially executed. With the author’s 
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main lines of doctrine there can be no quarrel. If his presentation contains 
nothing that is new, he has already warned us in the preface that he is simply 
repeating some of the classic theses of philosophy and theology. 

The presentation is so condensed in doctrine and so concise in expression 
that there is danger that an unwary reader, not familiar with Scholastic 
philosophy and theology, may fail to grasp the full meaning of the text and 
even misinterpret it. The author is aware of this danger since he suggests 


| that these chapters form the outline for a series of conferences to be given 


to study groups by a competent interpreter. This book will fulfill that purpose 
admirably. 


Woodstock College JosEerH DUHAMEL, S.J. 


GALEN ON JEWS AND CHRISTIANS. By R. Walzer. Oxford: University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. Pp. 101. 10s.6d. 

Dr. Walzer, lecturer in Medieval Philosophy at Oxford, has contributed 
another monograph in that widening field of research, the mutual influences 
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between paganism and early Christianity.' The present volume, ninth in the 
series of Oxford Classical and Philosophical Monographs, specifically deals 
with the impression made by Judaism and Christianity upon the pagap 
physician and philosopher from Pergamum, Galen, who became court. 
physician to the emperor Marcus Aurelius and died at Rome about the year 
199. And the burden of his study consists of six passages from Galen's 
works (three surviving only in translation) which mention, in passing, the 
disciples of Moses and of Christ. Galen had apparently come in contact with 
Judaism—r, at least, the Pentateuch—during his first stay in Rome (c. A.D 
162-6); his first reference to Christians, however, dates from about 176 or. 
at any rate, from the closing years of Aurelius’ reign. As a scientist he was 
evidently impressed by the Christians’ acceptance of everything on faith 
(which he seems to interpret as an anti-scientific dogmatism) as well as their 
extraordinary continence and self-control. 

It may be well to enumerate the passages given by Walzer: 

I. A reference to Moses’ appeal to divine authority, from one of Galen's 
lost medical works, On Hippocrates’ Anatomy, in an Arabic fragment pre- 
served by Hunain ibn Ishq (d. 873): see Uber die syrischen und arabischen 
Galeniibersetsungen, ed. Bergstrasser, n. 27. 

II. On Moses’ alleged anti-scientific attitude, from Galen’s De usu par. 
lium, xi, 14 (cf. the edition by C. G. Kiihn, Teubner, 1907-9). 

III and IV. Two quotations from De pulsuum differentiis (ii, 4 and iii, 3), 
suggesting the dogmatic position (with regard to the sciences) of the dis. 
ciples of Moses and of Christ. 

V. Galen’s observation that the disciples of Moses and of Christ are com- 
manded to take everything on faith: this occurs in a fragment of a lost book 
against Aristotle’s theology, On the Prime Mover, preserved in a Syriac frag. 
ment (Hunain, op. cif., Bergstrasser, no. 125). 

VI. The classic passage from Galen on Christian virginity. It is taken 
from Galen’s lost Summaries of Plato's Dialogues, part iii (the section dealing 
with Plato’s Republic, and specifically, Walzer assumes, the myth of Er); 
fragments of this work, written probably about the year 180, survive only 





ual 





in an Arabic version; it is preserved in the L’niversal Chronicle of Abu'l j 


Fida’ (died after 1329, the last date he records), and the text is given in 
Plato Arabus (edited also by Walzer, London, 1949, I, p. 99). The passage 


1See for example (to mention only the mure recent work), A. D. Nock, Conversion, 
Oxford, 1933; C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture, Oxford, 1940; A. J 
Festugiére, O.P., L’idéal religieux des Grecs et l’Evangile, Paris, 1931 (2nd ed.), and Le 
Révélation d’Hermes Trismégiste, Paris, 1944; P. de Labriolle, La Réaction paienne, Paris, 
1947; Gilbert Highet, The Classical Tradition, Oxford, 1949 
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isof some importance and runs as follows (in Walzer’s translation, omitting 
his comments on variant readings): 


Most people are unable to follow any demonstrative argument consecutively; 
hence they need parables, and benefit from them . . . just as we now see the people 
called Christians drawing their faith from parables and miracles, and yet sometimes 
acting in the same way as those who philosophize. For their contempt of death and 
its sequel is patent to us every day, and likewise their restraint in cohabitation.* 
For they include not only men but also women who refrain from cohabiting all 
through their lives; and they also number individuals who, in self-discipline and 
self-control in matters of food and drink, and in their keen pursuit of justice, have 
attained a pitch not inferior to that of genuine philosophers. 


The undoubted merit of Dr. Walzer’s monograph is the re-presentation 
and revindication of these texts by a special insistence upon the trust- 
worthiness of the Arabic tradition, as well as his convincing argument that 
they could not have been forged by Arabic or Syriac Christians, as some 
scholars have suggested. Walzer traces the transmission of the quotations— 
and this is especially important for quotation VI—-back as far as the sixth 
century and infers, with good probability, that they had, at least in sub- 
stance, been included in an early Alexandrian life of the physician. In this 
he has undoubtedly rendered a valuable service to the historian of early 
Christianity. 

Other (and, admittedly, less prominent) portions of the book are less 
fortunate. One feels that the statement (p. 79) that “Christianity invaded 
for the first time the higher circles of Roman society” only during the reign 
of the emperor Commodus (180-92), is too dogmatic; the evidence, both 
literary and epigraphical, of the Christianity of Flavia Domitilla (if not 
her husband, the consul of 95, Flavius Clemens), not to mention earlier 
members of the senatorial rank, should not (I think) be lightly dismissed.’ 

In an acute discussion of various pagan attitudes towards the Christian 
way of life and specifically of Alexander of Lycopolis’ Contra Manichaeorum 


?In the Arabic, the phrase “restraint in cohabitation” is more properly “refraining from 
cohabitation”; but this is a minor point and the meaning becomes clear from the sequel 
in any case. 

*Even though the inscriptional evidence connecting Flavia with the Catacomb of 
Domitilla (v.g. Dessau, Jns. lat. sel. 8306) has been attacked by Paul Styger, Die rim. 
Katakomben, Berlin, 1933, 63 ff., and H. Last, Journ. Rom. Stud. XX VII (1937), 90, there 
is still the evidence of Cassius Dio (LXVII, 14) and Eusebius (iii, 18) to be reckoned 
with. See the (somewhat dated) discussion in Leclerq, DACL IV (1921), 1401 ff., and 
Pauly-Wissowa, RE VI (1909), 2732 ff. 
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) 


opiniones disputatio,s Walzer writes (seeming to attribute the remark to} 


Alexander): 


Jesus, it is true, ranks higher than the Gnostic Manichaeans. His error lay jn,} 


| 


| 


failure to comprehend the difference between philosophical and unphilosophigy 
natures which is one of the cornerstones of Plato’s Republic. . . 


. (p. 73) 


But, of course, nothing of this kind can be found in Alexander of Lycopols 

Again, the author seems to make much of superficial resemblanog | 
Beginning with a passing reference (probably) from Hippolytus® to th} 
Adoptionists’ admiration for Galen, his entire chapter (pp. 75-86) devoted | 
to the dependance of Theodotus the Tanner and his Adoptionist disciples | 


upon the pagan physician is most unconvincing. 
faults are almost made to be their ‘“‘method of applying to Scripture for th 
first time the methods of Greek textual criticism” (p. 80), 


and their at. 


tempt “to explain the Christian religion in philosophical terms’”’ (p. 77 
E Pp g I I I 


The author’s discussion of the Adoptionists is however interesting, especially 
the way in which, by a kind of tour de force, he tries to bring Galen and the 


The Adoptionists’ chie| 


Christians (at least the followers of Theodotus) closer and closer together, 
until finally (p. 77) he suggests: 


It is by no means impossible that these Christians, whose leader was known for 
his wide range of intellectual interests, consulted Galen on the best way to adapt! 


themselves to the standards of Greek philosophy and to respond to the principles | 


of his criticism. 


Other blemishes in the book are less important. In the text of Galen cited 
on p. 14, I should hardly translate peradidaoxew by 
Though asserting that Philo ‘‘seems to have been unknown outside Jewish | 


circles in the capital of Egypt” (p. 8),* he admits Philo’s influence upon 


Clement of Alexandria and Origen (cf. pp. 8, 43, 72, n. 1). 


; 
f 


“teach novelties.” 5 


Again, from the } 
sixth text cited above (which Walzer tries cecstaadadlay to connect with | 
the myth of Er), it is hardly fair to say that Galen was praising the Christians 
“for having so successfully invented tales of an after-life, which together | 
with certain miracles raised their moral standards to such a high level” 


(p. 61). Obviously polemics are the farthest thing from Dr. Walzer’s mind; } 
but I think one may rightly take objection to the curious way by which the | 
author links one passage with another: so, for example, he quotes Strabo’ | 


‘Ed. A. Brinkmann, 1895 and Migne, PG XVIII, 412 ff. 
* Quoted by Eusebius, HE v. 28, 13 f. 


* The article referred to, A. D. Nock, Class. Rev. LVII (1943), 


77-81—by an over- 


sight on p. 8, n. 6, Walzer has “‘p. 72 f.”—obviously merely proves that Philo had mo | 


influence on Greek pagan philosophers, and that is all 
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comment on “religious awe” (or perhaps superstition), which, so “necessary 
for the unphilosophical multitude cannot be produced without myths and 
miraculous tales, and it is quite possible that Galen considered the death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ in the same way. This was the particular 
myth and the particular miracle which gave to the unphilosophical Christians 
the moral strength which he admired, although it was based on sheer belief 
and not on secure philosophical knowledge” (pp. 70 f.). It is the author’s 
purpose, of course, not to reflect his own views but those of the pagan authors 
whom he is treating. But it would seem that here he is going somewhat be- 
yond his recognized competence—as he does, too, in the confused though 
well-meant treatment of rigors (pp. 48 ff.). 

Despite these flaws, however, Dr. Walzer has put Christian historians 
in his debt by his serviceable handling of the crucial Galen texts as preserved 
in the Arabic testimonia. The monograph closes with an index—marred, 
however by a number of omissions, as, v.g., Balbus, 70; Fronto, 4, 53; 
Lucian, 4, 52, and many others, as well as names of scholars whom the author 
frequently cites, as E. Norden, A. D. Nock, and others. 


Campion Hall, Oxford HERBERT A. MusuriL1o, S.J. 


La SAINTE Brste. By L. Pirot and A. Clamer. Tome XI, Iére Partie, 
Actes DES Apérres, by J. Renié, S.M. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1949. 
Pp. 368. 

This new volume in the well known series begun by Louis Pirot and con- 
tinued by A. Clamer, is a worthy representative of the high standard already 
set in the series. It follows the usual arrangement: Introduction—of thirty- 
four pages—the text of the Vulgate, literal French translation of the original 
text, and commentary. There is a plan of Herod’s Temple, a map showing 
St. Paul’s journeys, and a brief alphabetical index and table of contents. 
There is no index of authors. 

The Introduction, which is particularly well done, treats mainly of the 
text, authenticity, date, destination, historicity, and finally the doctrinal 
content of the book which is taken almost in its entirety from the author’s 
Manuel d’Ecriture sainte. The divisions might be more clearly marked, say, 
with heavier type, but this is not essential. In particular, the section on the 
text is handled well: priority is given to the oriental form although the 
western text is treated with respect and some of its readings may well be 
authentic. Blass’s view that both texts originated with St. Luke, himself, 
is found insufficiently supported by the evidence, but the whole problem of 
the origin of the western text is still far from settled. The other questions 
are treated conservatively, and the solutions offered usually represent the 
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} 
accepted Catholic position. The section on the doctrinal content is very | 


valuable. The notes homilétiques in the first couple of chapters are helpful | 
and could have been continued throughout with profit. 

The commentary is printed in extremely small type and this makes jt 
hard to use for any length of time. A great deal is compressed into a smal] 
space. Many authors are cited and most of the pertinent literature has been 
covered. The French translation of the Greek is not meant to exhibit a 


critical study but rather an eclectic text arrived at apparently through q | 


comparison of several critical editions. However, the textual notes are al- 


ways helpful and sometimes of particular interest. For example, 8:37 is | 





viewed as a very ancient western reading but not authentic. A thorough | 


discussion is presented of the decrees of the Council of Jerusalem, and the 
oriental form of the text is preferred, except that, following the Chester 
Beatty papyrus, the author omits “fornication” from the prohibitions. In 
many instances Renié seems to have been greatly influenced in his choice of 
reading by Lagrange and Ropes. The views expressed in the commentary 
itself, although seldom original, are always solid. Judas is not declared to be 
in hell, but “‘his own place” is likely an aramaic euphemism meaning that 
Judas is dead. The miracle of 2:4 is a real miracle of speech, not of hearing. 
The fundamental identity in nature of this gift of tongues with the gifts 
of I Cor. is asserted, although this view is not altogether proven. The ap- 
parent errors in St. Stephen’s discourse (c.7) are attributed to Stephen or 
possibly to the use of an implicit citation by S. Luke. The objection that 


FP TERE NTT rm = 


yep Se 


Luke contradicts Paul (9:7 and 22:9) is dissolved in the usual way, but the F 


explanation is clear and convincing. The authenticity of St. Paul’s discourse | 


at Athens is treated at length and with no little skill. 

Those who have been buying each volume of this series as it appears will 
do well to purchase this work also. Others who simply want an up-to-date 
Catholic commentary on the Acts will find Renié’s book a profitable invest- 
ment, for it is a worthy companion to earlier standard works such as those 
of Jacquier and Knabenbauer. It should prove a valuable addition to any 
Seminary library. 


St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario. C. F. DEVine C.Ss.R. 


PHILOSOPHIA NATURALIS. By Carolus Frank, S.I. Fribourg: Herder, 
1949. Pp. xii + 225. 

This edttio aliera of a somewhat standard class manual, although “emen- } 
data, abbreviata et quoad doctrinam aliquam maioris momenti, aliquo modo 
mutata” (p. v), is in final sum just another text-book without noteworthy 
features of exceptional distinction. 
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The announced emendations are twofold: (1) certain masses of material 
have been chopped and subdivided in treatment, ostensibly for reasons of 
enhancing clarity; (2) where relevant, several items have been—or so the 
author claims—adjusted to fit the contemporary scientific context. The 
abbreviation process consists in transmitting (1) to the natural theology 
volume in this series the problem of miracles and (2) to the epistemology 
treatise the more important areas of overlap with critical questions. And 
the alteration in the author’s opinion mainly consists in a more frankly evolu- 
tionistic position concerning the origins of man’s body. 

The contents of the volume are distributed into two unequal major divi- 
sions: De natura rerum naturalium (8-180), De ortu et evolulione historica 
mundi (181-220). Part one comprises three principal subdivisions: De pro- 
prietatibus communibus cor porum (8-90), De variis ordinibus rerum naturalium 
eorumque differentiis essentialibus (91-145), and De ultimis principiis cor- 
porum (147-180). Part two contains two principal sections: De ipso facto 
transformationis organismorum, sive de theoria ‘“‘descendentiae’’ cum altera- 
tione organismorum coniunctae (185-196), and De explicatione (el probatione 
directa) orlus organismorum ad alias categorias systematicas perlinentium 
(197-220). The text closes with an excursus on De ortu hominis (213-220) in 
which the author propounds with intense personal interest and enthusiasm 
two correlated theses: (1) Homo qua ens naturale totale non descendit ex 
animali evolutione, and (2) Hypothesis quae postulat applicationem theoriae 
generalis evolutionis (organicae) ad ortum et evolutionem corporis humani, 
scientifice probabilis dici potest. 

This review respectfully resigns to more competent critics the task of 
estimating the probative value of these latter theses, and restricts its scope 
to comments concerning topics more closely related to a philosophical 
interpretation of the physical, inorganic world. 

In general one may regret that the treatment is more doctrinaire than 
problematical, more abruptly topical than genetically historical, more con- 
troversial in tone than sincerely conscientious, more catechetical than pro- 
vocative, more expository than exploratory. No real progress is made by a 
definitive appeal to partisanship: “‘secundum nos” (p. 21). For issues do not 
suffer by a sustained attitude of impartial objectivity. Only confusion can 
result from any refutation of ‘‘adversarii nostri” (p. 21), such as Descartes, 
Newton, Kant, when they are disjointed from their historical contexts and 
contemporary problems. 

With regard to the relevance of hylomorphism as the acceptable philo- 
sophical solution of admitted problems in the behavior of inorganic ma- 
terials, the author seems powerfully impressed by the incidental but quite 
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revolutionary speculative researches of Fr. Sanc (1928) concerning the criti- 


cally correct exegesis of Aristotelian texts on terrestrial forms, and outflanks | . 
the real issue by adopting the critical position of Descoqs. One suspects | . 
that the author has here deserted the philosophical confrontation of an < 
apparent problem and concerned himself more with an intramural choice | 
between various current solutions. This deflection of perspective not in- | - 
frequently produces lamentable misorientations in the student intelligence. | é 
Although the topical bibliographies, associated with consecutive chapters, | R 
are more or less representative of the literature and impressively copious, i tel 
the actual text of the book reveals little or no serious attempt at effective it 
correlation with assured data from modern researches in mathematics and | . 
quantum physics. This is the more deplorable because the more recent data Z 
tend to reconstitute in different contexts precisely the same type of philo- | 
sophical problem to which tradition has long since formulated the outlines rs 
of an acceptable solution. The competent student of modern physics will | 
discover small help in this volume toward constructing an integrated world gr 
picture from the simultaneous perspectives of philosophy and physical _ 
science. It may be that the author still relies with comfortable assurance | si 
upon the aptness of the distinction between “proximate and ultimate De 
causes.’”’ These conventional labels may distinguish philosophy from science f 
after a fashion. But they are of no real assistance in an attempt to integrate | jo 
the results of each into a total correlation. The task is indeed difficult. But | 
it is sure that this volume does not succeed in accomplishing that job. ' - 
Woodstock College Josern T. CrarK,S.J. | do 
} cal 
Tue MoruHer or Gop. Edited by E. L. Mascall. London: Dacre Press, Hc 
1949. Pp. 80. 6/-. | he 
To promote understanding between the Anglican and the Eastern Ortho- , = Th 
dox Churches, the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius devotes several Fle 
days of its annual Summer School to a theological conference. The subject | wil 
of the 1948 School, held at Eastbourne in the months of July and August, | | 
was “Creation Old and New” and the special theme of the theological con- tw 
ference was “The Mother of God.” The papers read by two Russian Ortho- adi 
dox and three Anglican theologians, plus a closing address on the veneration | 4t 
of the Blessed Virgin, are collected in the present slim volume. spe 
All the lecturers agree that Christ is truly the God-man and that Mary is the 
truly the Mother of God. They speak as naturally of the hypostatic union | An 
and the Theotokos as Catholic theologians do. A few times heads are shaken pro 
and lips are pursed when reference is made to aberrations in devotion to | mo 


Mary as practiced by “Mediterranean” Catholics; but in general the Catho- 
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lic attitude toward our Lady is highly commended. On the other hand, the 
Protestant fear of unduly exalting the Blessed Virgin is roundly condemned. 
One of the speakers remarks: “‘All those who rise up against the appellation 
Theotokos, all who refuse to admit that Mary has this quality given to her, 
are not truly Christians, for they oppose the true doctrine of the Incarnation 
of the Word.” 

The first paper, on ‘“The Mother of God in Sacred Scripture,” by the 
Reverend L. S. Thornton, is given over to a search for Old Testament paral- 
lels to events in Mary’s life. This study in typology is very learned but sheds 
little light. Professor Vladimir Lossky follows with a lecture entitled ‘‘Pana- 
gia.” He deals wholesomely with the “impossibility of separating dogma 
from life and scripture from tradition.” True to the great Greek Fathers, he 
says: ““The Son of God came down from heaven and was made man through 
the Holy Virgin, in order that men might be able to rise to deification by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. ‘To have by grace what God has by nature’: that 
is the supreme vocation of created beings and the final destiny to which the 
sons of the Church aspire here below.” 

In the third paper of the symposium, Dr. E. L. Mascall discusses ‘The 
Dogmatic Theology of the Mother of God.” With the accuracy expected 
of one who has been called “the best Thomist in England,” he points out: 
“We ought not, in strict speech, even to say that the Holy Spirit played the 
part of a human father . . . for what the Holy Spirit did was to make Blessed 
Mary a virgin-mother, and that is a very different matter. Fatherhood simply 
does not come in, except the fatherhood by which God the Father communi- 
cates his divine nature to the only-begotten Word from all eternity. But the 
Holy Ghost made Mary a mother in the fullest physical sense, for it was in 
her womb, not in the cradle at Bethlehem, that the Word became flesh.” 
The perpetual virginity of the Blessed Virgin is expounded by Dr. George 
Florovsky, and the Reverend T. M. Parker closes the symposium proper 
with a paper on “Devotion to the Mother of God.” 

This series of essays brings to light the main point of disagreement be- 
tween the Anglican and the Orthodox theologians in Mariology. The former 
admit the Immaculate Conception, the latter do not. One cannot but rejoice 
at the theological soundness of most of the discussions. The Anglican 
speakers belong to what is broadly described as the “Catholic school of 
thought.” They frankly admit that their attitude is not characteristic of the 
Anglican Church as it is constituted today; but we may hope that it will 
prove to be a beacon to many of their confréres still floundering in the 
morass of modernism. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit VoLLeERT, S.J. 
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GREAT SHORTER WorKS OF PascaL. Translated with an Introduction by 
Emile Caillet and John C. Blankenagel. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1948. Pp. 231. $4.50. 

Prior to the present translation the only works of Pascal available in 
English were the Provincial Letters and the Pensées. (The translation of the 
Miscellaneous Writings of Pascal by G. Pearse in 1849 is now a rarity.) 
These two masterpieces of French prose, however, comprise short of six of 
the fourteen volumes of the Oeuvres de Blaise Pascal, edited by Brunschvicq, 
Boutroux and Gazier in the collection Les Grands écrivains de la France, 
Brunschvicq published a small edition of what he considered to be the more 
essential shorter writings of Pascal. The editors of the present work have now 
made available to the English reading public not only these writings but 
also twice as many other important texts from the large edition. So com- 
prehensive and discriminating has been their selection that the present 
volume, read in conjunction with the Provincial Letters and the Pensées, 
affords ample material to form at firsthand a fairly well-rounded view of the 
brilliant and enigmatic personality who was able in the short space of thirty- 
nine years to attain eminence as a mathematician, physicist, philosopher, 
theologian, polemist and spiritual writer and to play a leading role in the 
most crucial period of French ecclesiastica! history. 

Notably absent from the present collection are the Discourse on the pas- 
sions of love and the Epitome of the life of Jesus Christ. The editors, we believe, 
showed good judgment in omitting them. For, as they point out, both writ- 
ings present peculiar textual problems and the latter work, because of its 
length and special character, deserves a separate edition. Furthermore, in 
view of the objections advanced by such Pascalian scholars as Strowski 
and Boudhors, we do not believe that the authenticity of the former work 
is as well established as the authors assume. Theologians will regret the 
omission of the second of Pascal’s Ecrits sur la grace, entitled Opinions de 
St. Augustin, des Pélagiens et de Calvin sur le probléme de la grace. The work 
is not too long and contains Pascal’s development of the important Jansenis- 
tic distinction between the auxilium quo or medicinal grace of Jesus Christ 
granted to fallen humanity and the auxilium sine quo non or grace of the 
Creator conferred on the angels and Adam before the fall. The two frag- 
ments Sur la possibilité des commandements are also of prime importance in 
understanding the theology of Pascal but their considerable length is good 
reason for omitting them from the present collection. 

The editors, neither of whom appears to be Catholic, include a sufficient 
number of the shorter writings of Pascal to dissipate any possible doubt 
that he was impregnated with the spirit of Jansenism and was even, at times, 
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more Jansenistic than Arnauld and his followers. A letter to his sister, 
Madame Périer, (/ext 6) tells of his first association with the Port-Royalists, 
of his sympathy with their viewpoint and how his proposal to M. de Rebours 
to apply the “principles of common sense” in demonstrating “‘many things 
which his adversaries said were opposed to his views” alarmed the confessor 
of the Port-Royal nuns by their suggestion of rationalism, a “suspicion 
which was increased by my study of geometry.” Other letters containing 
spiritual exhortations to his sister (/exfs 8 and 9) and to M. and Mlle. de 
Rouannez (fexfs 23 to 31) betray the austere rigidity and spiritual pride that 
characterized those who were conscious of being among the “small number 
of the elect.’”’ The letter which he wrote to M. and Mme. Périer on the death 
of his father (text 10) is not the message of consolation in time of sorrow that 
the writer pretends it to be but a frigid and artificial disquisition in the 
manner of Saint-Cyran on death as “‘veritably and actually the penalty for 
sin... (which) alone can deliver the soul from the lust of its members. . . 
for everything in men is abominable.” Death is “not a fatal necessity of 
nature.”” This was the error of Seneca and Socrates. ‘They regarded death 
as natura! to man.” Pascal’s Writing on the Conversion of the Sinner (text 19) 
and his Comparison of the Christians of the Earliest Times with Those of Today 
(text 33) echo the contemptuous self-righteousness and arrogant severity 
of Saint-Cyran’s Letires S pirituelles and Arnauld’s De la fréquente communion 
by which they were obviously inspired. Let us mention one more writing 
as an illustration of his Jansenistic outlook, his Conversation with M. de 
Saci (Isaac Le MAitre, nephew of Arnauld) on Epictetus and Montaigne 
(text 20). Both philosophers err, according to Pascal, “in their failure to 
recognize that the present state of man differs from that at the time of 
his creation.” Epictetus ignores the present corruption of man’s nature; 
hence the source of the lofty moral sentiments of Stoicism is the “diabolical 
pride” which views human nature as inherently virtuous and _ strong. 
Montaigne’s Pyrrhonism issues from the paganism which allows him to 
discount the fact of man’s original endowment, the “grandeur de la nature 
corrumpue,” and the value of faith as a remedy for the natural fallibility 
of human reason. 

In the Factum for the Priests of Paris (text 36) and in the Suggested Pro- 
nouncement against the Apology for the Casuists (text 37), occasioned by the 
Jesuit Pirot’s maladroit A pology for the Casuits, Pascal resumes the virulent 
invective of the Provincials against the Jesuits’ alleged perversion of morality. 
The importance of the former writing lies in its clear statement of the basic 
reason behind Pascal’s condemnation of ‘‘Jesuitical” morality. “Ce qu’il y 
a de plus pernicieux dans ces nouvelles morales, est qu’elles ne vont pas 
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seulement 4 corrompre les moeurs, mais 4 corrompre la regle des moeurs 
(Oeuvres de Pascal, Vol. VII, p. 279. We cite the French because the meaning 
of the passage is poorly rendered in the present translation.) What arouses 
the ire of Pascal is the pretension of the Jesuits to appeal to natural reason 
as a “rule of morals” and to base their probabilism and casuistry on this 
rule. Pascal, the Jansenist, can recognize no other foundation for morality 
than the Scriptures and tradition. 

Pascal did not die a formal heretic. There is no solid reason to doubt his 
confessor Beurrier’s account of his dying declaration of complete submission 
to the Sovereign Pontiff. Quite another matter, however, is the question of 
whether his final sentiments, viewed in the perspective of almost three 
centuries after his death, were those of a material heretic and whether he 
was obstinate to the last in the limited view he took of papal infallibility, 
Pascal did not believe it incongruous with his conception of Catholicism 
for the Pope to err on a question of fact, even when that fact concerned 
the expression of a matter of doctrine. The seventeenth Provincial protested 
that ‘Je ne suis pas de Port-Royal” and that he wished to live and die in 
communion with the Pope; yet in the same letter he contended that the 
Pope was not infallible in questions of fact ‘od seule décide 1l’expérience,” 
if he declared that the five condemned propositions were in the writings 
of Jansenius. Today it would be difficult to reconcile the rebellious appeal 
te the Gallicanism of the French Parliament and bishops contained in 
Pascal’s Letler from a Lawyer in Parliament to one of his friends concerning 
the Inquisition which they want to establish in France as a result of a new 
bull of Pope Alexander VII (text 34) with his solemn protestation of devo- 
tion to the Vicar of Christ ina letter to M. and Mlle. de Rouannez (text 28): 


With all my heart I praise the slight fervor that I have observed in your letter for 
union with the Pope. The body is no more living without a head than the head with- 
out the body. Whoever separates himself from the one or from the other no longer 
is part of the body, and no longer belongs to Jesus Christ. I do not know whether 
there are persons in the Church more attached to this unity of the body than are 
those whom you call ours. We know that all the virtues, martyrdom, austerities 
and all good works are useless outside of the Church and of the communion of the 
head of the Church who is the Pope. I shall never separate myself from communion 
with him, at least I pray God to grant me that grace, without which I should be 
lost forever. 


Though some defenders of Pascal’s final orthodoxy, notably Chevalier, 
argue that the Writing by Pascal on the Signature of the Formulary (text 43) 
was composed during the early stages of the “guerre civile’’ which divided 
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Port-Royal over the signing of the formulary, all the evidence seems to 
support the view of the editors that it was written after the second mandate 
of the vicars-general and less than a year before Pascal’s death. (Cf. espe- 
cially Mme. Périer’s letter to Beurrier, Oeuvres, X, 348-9.) Hence we may 
consider it as representing Pascal’s final defiance of Rome and reiterating 
the contumacious sentiments of his Pensée 920: 


Now, after Rome has spoken, and we think that she has condemned the truth, and 
that they have written it, and after the books which have said the contrary are 
censured; we must cry out so much the louder, the more unjustly we are censured 
and the more violently they wouid stifle speech, until there come a Pope who hears 
both parties, and who consults antiquity to do justice. ... If my Letters are con- 
demned at Rome, that which I condemn in them is condemned in heaven. Ad tuum, 
Domine Jesu, tribunal appello. 


Pascal did not break with Arnauld and Nicole over any formal Jansenistic 
doctrine such as efficacious grace, as Chevalier would have us believe, nor 
over the validity of the famous distinction between droit and fait, which 
he propounded in the seventeenth and eighteenth Provincials. Admitting 
as “fundamentally true” the distinction itself and the fact that the con- 
demned propositions were not those of Jansen, Pascal denied the contention 
of Arnauld and Nicole that signing the formulary with only a mental reserva- 
tion could save one’s conscience. The constitution of Alexander VII, he 
argued, made doctrine and fact inseparable and therefore left no room for 
such a reservation. He concluded “that those who merely sign the formulary 
without (a formal) reservation sign the condemnation of Jansen, of Saint 
Augustine, and of efficacious grace.’”’ This would be to take “a middle course 
which is abominable before God, despicable before men, and utterly useless 
to those whom one would like to send to perdition.”” Hence Pascal’s attitude 
toward Rome, though more honest, was even more contumacious and, in 
this sense, more Jansenistic than that of the leaders of Port-Royal. 
Pascal’s contribution to science is represented in the present collection 
by his letters to the Chancellor Séguier dedicating the calculating machine 
(text 2) and to his brother-in-law Périer instructing him on how to conduct 
the decisive barometric experiment on the vacuum at Puy de Démes which 
laid the foundations of hydrostatics asa science (text 5). Of prime importance 
in understanding Pascal’s general methodology are the texts relating to 
his controversy on the vacuum with Pére Noel, Rector of the Jesuit College 
at Clermont (lexts 3 and 7), and the fragment of his preface for a treatise 
on that subject (text 4). Even when writing on such an arid topic as 
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scientific method the earnestness of Pascal’s conviction lends that same 
eloquence to his pen which will prove so effective in the Provincial Letters, 
Here, however, we find the restraint of the honnéte homme, the lack of which 
will mar the brilliance of the Letters. While assigning reason and authority 
to their proper domains and explaining the nature and limitations of hypo- 
thetical reasoning, he vindicates the rights of reason and of the experimental 
method against a reactionary veneration of the past. This was the “‘ration- 
alism,” probably, that made him at first suspect in the eyes of the directors 
of Port-Royal. However, it was not only the Aristotelianism of Noel that 
he was attacking, as is too often assumed, but also the scientific apriorism 
of the latter’s most famous pupil, Descartes. 

The beginnings of the science of the calculus of probabilities are found 
in the letters to Fermat (/exts 14 to 16) in which Pascal developed the 
equation for the calculation of finite differences, later to be expanded in his 
Treatise on the Arithmetical Triangle. Even in his mathematical speculations 
Pascal was ever on the alert for any possible philosophical implications. 
Thus the principle of his capital distinction between the three orders of 
body, mind and charity, first sketched in his letter to Queen Christine of 
Sweden (/ext 11), is contained in the concluding paragraphs of the Potes- 
tatum Numericarum Summa (text 13). “A continuous magnitude of a given 
order is not increased if there are added to it, up to any required number, 
magnitudes of a lower order of infinity.” (The Latin is: “in continua quanti- 
tate, quotlibet quantitates cujusvis generis quantitati superioris generis 
additas nihil ei superaddere” (Oeuvres, III, 366]. Brunschvicq incorrectly 
translated this sentence, assuming that ‘‘quantitas superioris generis’ de- 
noted the added magnitudes, while in the original Latin—as it is also clear 
from the rest of the paragraph—the words signify the magnitude to which 
one adds. Unfortunately the present English translation follows Brunsch- 
vicq’s incorrect rendition.) It was the discovery of the calculus of proba- 
bilities which more than likely suggested to Pascal the type of argument 
which he favored above all others as an effective apologetical device, the 
accumulation of independent and convergent probabilities, a form of argu- 
ment popularized by one of his greatest admirers, Cardinal Newman, in the 
latter’s Grammar of Assent. 

The present collection contains numerous expressions of Pascal’s profound 
Christian piety and lofty spiritual ideals. Besides the laconic and cryptic 
Memorial of the famous rapture, which marked his “second conversion,” 
found sewn into his clothing after his death (‘ext 18), one might mention 
the beautiful Mystery of Jesus, a meditation on the Agony in the Garden, 
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one of the gems of religious literature (text 21), and his Prayer Asking God 
lo Use Illnesses to a Good End (text 44). When compared with the texts 
dealing with the Jansenistic controversy, these writings tend to confirm 
the thesis of Henri Bremond that we must distinguish between the personal 
religious sentiments of Pascal, the devout Catholic, and the formal theologi- 
cal tenets of Pascal, the sectarian controversialist. On the other hand, the 
surreptitious influence of Port-Royal can still be discerned in the austere 
and joyless spirituality and tendency to a misty mysticism of these ap- 
parently spontaneous outpourings of Pascal's soul. Even the earliest of 
these writings betray a lucid and masterly exposition, brilliance of style, 
compelling reasoning and appeal to the “heart,” as well as to “reason,” 
the principles of which Pascal was later to expound in his Art of Persuasion 
(text 39). 

It is the Art of Persuasion, together with The Mind of the Geometrician 
(text 38), which of all Pascal’s shorter works will probably prove of greatest 
interest to the student of philosophy. For if any one philosophical doctrine 
were to be signalized as bearing the distinctive stamp of Pascal’s genius, 
it would undoubtedly be the subtle and, at times, baffling distinction which 
Pascal makes in the famous first Pensée between the mathematical or 
demonstrative mind (l’esprit géométrique) and the intuitive mind (/’esprit 
de finesse) er “‘heart,” which “‘has its reasons that the reason knows not of.” 
Both the Art of Persuasion and The Mind of the Geomeltrician, which Suarés 
(Puissances de Pascal, Paris, 1923, p. 117) called “‘l’ouvrage le plus vivant 
du Dix-Septiéme Siécle,” are indispensable toward understanding the full 
import of that distinction, by helping somewhat to relieve the ambiguity 
surrounding Pascal’s doctrine of the “heart” as expounded in the Pensées. 
These writings enable us the better to situate Pascal in that broad volun- 
taristic tradition which traces its beginnings to Plato’s comparison in the 
Republic between the discursive or “dianoetic” procedure of the mathe- 
matician and the intuitive and synoptic vision of the philosopher or “dialec- 
tician,”’ who views reality in the light of the Good, and then passes down 
through the illuminationism of Augustine until it finds modern expression 
in Newman’s illative sense, in Blondel’s distinction between notional and 
real knowledge and in the Bergsonian doctrine of the superiority of intuition 
or “sympathie intellectuelle” over intelligence. 

Like his great master, Saint Augustine, Pascal rarely, if ever, dis- 


‘ cusses any problem on the purely philosophical plane. As a Christian apolo- 


gist he is too concerned with the concrete historical context of man’s super- 
natural elevation, fall and redemption to interest himself directly in the 
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question of his purely natural aptitudes or limitations. Yet implicit in jj! 
peculiar version of Augustinian voluntarism is the Jansenistic thesis of th! 
impossibility of pure human nature and of the consequential inadequag| 
of finite reason in the face of the infinite. Human reason, thus naturally 
limited by the very finitude of its nature, is according to Pascal, furthe 
debilitated as the result of original sin. For, save when the human yj! 
is transformed by the grace of charity, man’s reason is constantly led astry I 
by the inclination of self-love which dominates his will as a consequence ¢ | 
the primal fall of Adam. 


Woodstock College James I. Conway, SJ. | 
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